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EDITORIALLY SPEAKING 


ACCELERATION OR DIFFERENTIATION 

Election in the college and in the high 
school is now well-nigh universal. Even 
in situations where small numbers and 
meager equipment make it extremely diffi- 
eult to carry out the principle, secondary 
and higher institutions nevertheless recog- 
nize it and within their limits apply it. 
The so-called junior high school, widely 
classified as a secondary school, also offers 
more or less opportunity for choice. Most 
superintendents of schools and principals 
of intermediate schools appear to regard 
this as sound policy. 

When we come to the elementary school, 
the condition appears to be reversed. The 
majority still assume the single course of 
study, in which all subjects are required 
subjects, to be proper and inevitable in 
the case of children from five to twelve 
years of age. The wide range of differ- 
ences in ability, interest, and achievement 
among such children is, however, well 
known. It formerly expressed itself in a 
large number of ‘‘over-age’’ pupils, chil- 
dren who were compelled to spend from 
one to three years longer in school than 
the main body in order to finish the course. 
A nation-wide movement to overcome re- 
tardation has largely reduced over-ageness, 
but it has resulted in a corresponding ac- 


celeration of ‘‘bright’’ pupils, not so great 
in amount, but equally unjust in character. 

For it is no favor to a child to hurry 
him through school. Whatever period of 
schooling at public expense has been pro- 
vided, he is entitled to enjoy. To shorten 
the period for him is merely to curtail 
his opportunity for growth and develop- 
ment. He has a right to enjoy the fruits 
of taxation to the same extent as the chil- 
dren of other families in his neighborhood. 
To push him ahead and out of the school 
is an undemocratic proceeding because it 
violates the principle of equality of oppor- 
tunity. 

Whatever may be said in favor of homo- 
geneous grouping—the X, Y, Z system— 
in the elementary school as a device for 
simplifying the teacher’s problem, the 
claim cannot fairly be made that it is a 
sufficient adjustment of the school to the 
individuality of the pupils unless there is 
actual adaptation of the course of study 
to meet the needs of the various groups. 
The same is true of current schemes of 
individual instruction. It is not enough 
that bright pupils be allowed to advance 
at their own rate. They should be given 
work adapted to them and allowed to ob- 
tain from the school all that their superior 
capacities permit. 
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The still too common conception of the 
elementary school as a place where chil- 
dren may acquire command over certain 
fundamental tools of learning, particularly 
the ‘‘mechanics’’ of reading, and then 
move on to real education at the earliest 
possible moment is inadeauate. The ob- 
jectives of education for the early years 
should be regarded as quite as inclusive 
as those for adolescents. The range of 
educative experiences should be as broad. 
To mention but a single phase, the founda- 
tions of good citizenship should be firmly 
and continuously laid. In the more im- 
pressionable years is precisely the period 
when obedience to constituted authority, 
consideration for the rights of others, love 
of country, and all the basic interests, 
ideals, habits, and judgments which the 
individual in a social group should mani- 
fest can be most certainly cultivated. 
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If the view here suggested is correct, 
then the differentiation of courses in the 
elementary school is imperative; without it 
we shall, in justice to those who have 
greater capacity, be obliged to continue the 
practice of acceleration, hurrying children 
with abbreviated social experience into 
higher schools too young to profit to the 
full by their advantages. In so doing 
we actually penalize the more able by 
robbing them of some portion of their 
full share of education at public ex- 
pense. 

At best the undifferentiated course of 
study, being a compromise, is not so per- 
fectly suited to any of the pupils as it 
might be. Administrative devices cannot 
take the place of a reorganization of the 
educational program itself. They may in- 
deed serve to distract our attention from 
the main issue. 


MEASURING PRACTICE TEACHING 


Inga OuLA HELSETH 
Professor of Education, Florida State College for Women 


Improving the means for measuring de- 
tailed values in practice teaching is be- 
coming a codperative enterprise in the 
School of Education at the Florida State 
College for Women. The first attempt at 
working out definite forms as a group 
project occurred in a class in supervision 
eonducted by the writer five years ago. 
This class, having had both practice teach- 
ing and practice supervision under the 
guidance of the teacher of the class, en- 
abled the teacher to get her forms thor- 
oughly criticized and supplemented from 
several angles. Since that time the forms 
then developed have been continually re- 
vised in the light of defects observed and 
criticisms received. Formal committees 


composed of education teachers, critic 
teachers, and student teachers have twice 
cooperated in revising the questions used 
in the analyses. 

The purpose of this plan is threefold: 
(1) to enable workers in the education de- 
partment at the college to codperate with 
each other; (2) to help students with their 
teaching ; and (3) to accumulate data about 
student teaching which, correlated with 
later judgments on these students in the 
field work, shall guide the department in 
what to teach and help it to foretell the 
probability of teaching success of its stu- 
dents. 

This plan for measuring student teach- 
ing has four parts: I, Lesson Plan Form; 
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II, Daily Teaching Score Card; III, Office 
Summary Sheet; and IV, Questions and 
References to help in the analyses. 


I. LESSON PLAN FORM 


First, there is a form to help the student 
teacher to plan her unit of teaching. 
Twelve 3” x 5” cards are used for organiz- 
ing each month’s teaching. The topics of 
these are as given below. Under the head- 
ing of each card are questions which the 
student teachers, critic teachers, and edu- 
cation teachers discuss in their conferences. 
These questions as they are under Card II 
and Card XII are included. 


Card I. Copy of the assignment for the 

month. 

Card II. Problems. 

1. Are your problems expressed in question 
form? 

. Are the questions mutually exclusive? 

. Are there less than five questions? 

. Do the questions cover whole work of the 

month? 

5. Are questions expressed in the vocabulary 
of the pupils? 

6. Are questions expressed so as to organize 
learning process for pupils and not as 
summary questions after learning? 

7. Does each question call for ideas which 
must be investigated by children before 
responses can be made? 


wm cw bo 


Card III. Question Outline (two to ten 
mutually exclusive questions cov- 
ering whole field under each ques- 
tion on Card II). 

Card IV. Skills (abilities to do and steps in 
securing abilities). 

Card V. Attitudes (habitual points of 
view). 

Card VI. Minimum Facts (separate facts 
so essential that every pupil must 
master. Prepared as questions for 
games and drills). 

Card VII. References (exact pages, so 


grouped as to be instantiy avail- 
able for classroom use in the vari- 
ous phases). 
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Card VIII. Activity (what class will under- 
take to do together, making spe- 
cialized group with purpose of 
its own). 

Measurement (class and individual 
graphs, records of objective and 
standards tests, concrete analyses 
of daily work checked on charts, 
etc.). 

Individual Differences (analyses 
of particular pupils and ma- 
terials). 

Miscellaneous (varied to fit sub- 
ject and class for which planned). 
Card XII. Checks on Procedure. 

1. On what page have you put problem 
clearly before your class? Where do you 
again and again recall problem? 

2. On what pages have you planned with 
your pupils on how to share results? 
Where do you use this planning to guide 
study? 

3. On what pages have you planned for 
thorough study of big units by individuals 
of class? 

4. On what pages have you planned to get 
summarizing ? 


Card IX. 


Card X. 


Card XI. 


After these cards are approved by edu- 
cation and critic teachers, the second di- 
vision of this form for planning, known 
at the College as the ‘‘procedure,’’ is writ- 
ten by the student. This calls for a unified 
detailed picture of successive class hours. 
The student endeavors to express her con- 
ception of what the class hour should be 
like, the critic teacher and education teach- 
ers making constructive suggestions so as 
to build up gradually in the student 
teacher a vision of the possibilities, knowl- 
edge of the practical limitations of the 
particular class, and readiness to guide the 
class step by step through the work. 


Il. DAILY TEACHING SCORE CARD 


The second form used in measuring stu- 
dent teaching consists of a set of twenty 
3” x 5” ecards, each card dealing with one 
phase of teaching. On the left of each card 
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are listed specific words and phrases de- 
seriptive of good teaching. Opposite each of 
these expressions are five blank squares 
representing degrees of quality as: A, ex- 
cellent; B, above average; C, average; D, 
below average; and E, very poor. By dots 
and checks in the proper squares the stu- 
dents’ rankings over varying lengths of 
time are readily indicated. Such portions 
of these cards as have significance at the 
time are marked daily by student teachers 
and critic teachers individually. 

Conferences comparing and discussing 
respective ratings are held at least once a 
week. The cards are filed in the office of 
the supervisor for future reference in 
studying or recommending the students. 
Card XX is given as a sample of these 
cards. 


XX—Do Tracuers’ Questions ServE WELL 
THEIR Purposes? 





A|B/;C|D|E 





BOW TRINONG «5 cine ciceces Beer een, Ae! ree ae 
Require organization. ...... adit anstiears eeu 
Stimulate thinking......... SOR Re Sees! (ee | 
Require fact supports....... S| POR: Ae ee, | 
Require comparisons....... oo oe ee ee ee 
Organize conclusions....... aca SU eset Gers 
Use children’s experiences. ..|...}...]...|.. 
Encourage children’s ques- 


Show good form........... oe ae ae ee 
Show proper distribution... .]...]...]...|. 


Peewee ewer ease eee eee eeeeee 




















I. OFFICE SUMMARY SHEET 


A third part of the plan was added last 
year by Dr. M. H. DeGraff and the writer 
in the form of a summary sheet. A sec- 
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tion of this sheet gives two or more judg- 
ments on each of twenty questions sum- 
marizing the 145 items on the score cards. 
On each of these twenty phases the student 
teacher is marked A, B, C, D, or E by each 
critic teacher who has seen her teach fif- 
teen or more hours and has used the score 
cards in checking while observing her. 
Copies of this sheet are filed in the office 
of the supervisor of the school and in the 
office of the dean of the School of Educa- 
tion; copies are furnished to superin- 
tendents who are considering employing 
the students as teachers. Each of the 
twenty statements on this blank corre- 
sponds to one of the score cards mentioned 
in II. The items on this blank are as 
shown on the opposite page. 


IV. QUESTIONS AND REFERENCES 


The fourth form has proved very help- 
ful. Corresponding to the twenty score 
cards and their 145 sub-items already men- 
tioned are a series of 360 questions to help 
in analyzing the teaching, and accompany- 
ing these are references for convenience in 
studying further on phases in which diffi- 
culty is found.’ For instance, accompany- 
ing score card II, on ‘‘ Assignments,’’ are 
the following questions: 

1. Planning with pupils. 

(a) Does teacher lead the pupils to see and 

suggest problems, means of solving, etc.? 

(b) Does the teacher accept spontaneous 

suggestions of pupils and help them 
to adjust these to a workable basis? 

(c) Does teacher solicit children’s sugges- 

tions when difficulties arise? 


2. Setting up ends. 


(a) Does teacher help pupils to set up 
definite ends? 

(b) Does teacher see that pupils understand 
the implications of these aims? 


3. Developing problems. 


(a) Do assignments for daily work show 
bearings on large problems? 
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. How well did the teacher use the various types of teaching: textbook, drill, 


problem, project, laboratory, supervised study? 


. How carefully did she provide for motivation, developing problems, con- 


tinuity, objectives, planning with pupils, through assignment? 


. To what extent were her materials and references varied, worthwhile, suffi- 


cient, advantageously used, and voluntarily supplemented? 


4. How effectively did she check and record results—with individual, with group? 


10. 


11. 
12. 


13. 


14, 


15. 


16. 


17. 
18. 


19. 


. Howefficiently did she provide specifically for all types of individual differences? 
. To what extent was the class hour efficiently used and tendencies toward 


wasted time counteracted? 


. How well did she note and work for necessary routine—of room, of move- 


ments, of materials? 


. How did teacher rank in her methods of working for growth in character on 


the part of pupils? 


. To what extent was good work and right conduct secured by the best of 


means: interest, motivation, worthwhile work, principles developed? 


To what degree was definite growth in pupils noted—in facts, skills, and atti- 
tudes? 


How well wasa high type of interest sustained throughout the period of teaching? 


To what extent was the study of the pupils purposeful, timely, sufficient, and 
self-reliant? 


In what measure did she develop pupil reactions that are desirable: purposive, 
coéperative, persistent, courteous? 


To what degree was her classroom presence stimulating, tactful, resourceful, 
cultured, and generally pleasing? 


How far did her scholarship show mastery of her subject and supporting ma- 
terials and tool subjects, proper viewpoint and quick insight? 

How would you rate her professional spirit and growth as to use of sugges- 
tions, as to codperation, as to professional preparation, as to outlook? 

How well did she prepare for the work of the class hour? 


To what extent did she analyze her own work sincerely, constructively, and 
habitually? 


How wisely did she use conferences: seeking help, being prompt, asking ques- 
tions, applying suggestions? 


. To what extent did her questions serve good purposes well: showing purpose, 


requiring organization, stimulating wide and deep thinking? 
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(b) Does teacher help pupils to analyze 
problems into units small enough for 
their solving? 

(c) Are uses of materials needed for solv- 
ing made clear? 


4. Continuity. 

(a) Does assignment grow naturally out of 

| preceding work? 

(b) Does assignment continue well the work 
begun in previous units? 

(c) Does each assignment in progressive or- 
der work toward solving some large 
problem? 

(d) Are pupils conscious of the connec- 
tions? 


6. Motivation. 

(a) Do pupils consider the ends worth 

while? 

(b) Does the assignment bring also self-in- 

itiated activity? 

Score card V on ‘‘Provision for Individ- 
ual Differences,’’ score card IV on ‘‘ Meas- 
uring and Recording Results,’’ and III on 
‘‘Use of Materials and References’’ are 
practically further checks on quality of as- 
signments. It is obvious that striving to 
rank high on the phases indicated by such 
questions as those below will influence the 
manner of assigning work. 


III. Do materials and references show the fol- 
lowing qualities? 


1. Comprehensible. 

(a) Is material expressed in vocabu- 
lary of the children, and in 
sentence structure simple enough 
for them to understand ? 

(b) Does child have the skills neces- 
sary to use materials and refer- 
ences intelligently? 


2. Worthwhile. 

(a) Do materials and references add to 
work in proportion to time spent 
on them? 

(b) Do materials used emphasize im- 
portant phases? 
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3. Varied. 
(a) Are many kinds of materials and 
references brought in? 
(b) Are they presented in various 
ways? 


4. Illustrative. 

(a) Does teacher use maps, charts, 
graphs, cartoons, pictures, samples, 
lantern slides, examples, con- 
structions, etc? 

(b) Do materials used really help to 
clarify? 


5. Sufficient. 


(a) Do materials and references show 
child broad field? 
(b) Are there many interesting de- 


tails? 
(c) Are many points of view given? 
(d) Are materials and_ references 


sufficient to be available to all 
members of the class in length of 
time given? 
6. Advantageously used. 
(a) Is time wasted in looking at ma- 
terial? 


(b) Is material on hand in proper 
form to use in teaching? 


“J 


. Voluntarily supplemented. 

(a) Are materials and_ references 
brought in by student teacher 
freely over and above classroom 
teacher’s requirements? 

(b) Does she work to fix in pupils 
habit of supplementing class ma- 
terials? 

IV. Does teacher check and record results 
efficiently ? 


1. Does teacher measure results with the 

individual ? 

(a) Does individual know on what 
points he is checked? 

(b) Does teacher show him what prog- 
ress he is making? 

(c) Does teacher work for self-criticism 
by the pupils? 

(d) Can he check on himself? 


See Bulletin, School of Education, Florida State College for Women, Vol. XIX, No. 3, pp. 29-48) 





2. Does teacher 
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measure results co- 

operatively with the group? 

(a) Does teacher plan with the group 
on ways and means of checking? 

(b) Do pupils help check the group? 

(ec) Does she show how the group is 
progressing ? 

. Does she check and record results sys- 

tematically ? 

(a) Does she give a certain part of 
class hour to checking? 

(b) Is her system understood by 
group? 

(c) What is her system of evaluation 
for different requirements? 

(d) Can the principal comprehend her 
system easily? 

(e) Is the system economical as to 
time? 

. Does she have variety in checking? 

(a) Do the children help plan and 
make attractive charts or other 
forms? 

(b) Is the system appropriate for the 
subject and group? 

(c) Does she use standard tests? 


. Are teacher’s grades sufficient for 
school records? 

(a) Upon what has she checked besides 
subject matter? 

(b) Do teacher’s grades correspond to 


those on charts? 
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(c) If difficulties arise, has teacher 
definite checks to show principal 
or parents? 

(d) Are grades kept in good form? 

(e) Are records made of “follow-up 
work”? 


The plan as a whole has helped educa- 
tion teachers, supervisors, and critic 
teachers to work more definitely to com- 
mon ends and has guided the practice work 
so that the ideas expressed in the educa- 
tion classes have had their accompanying 
skills and habitual reactions developed in 
the student teaching. The forms give spe- 
cific problems which the student teacher 
may consider before coming to con- 
ferences over her work. They serve to 
make it possible for the critic teacher in a 
few words to indicate the line of discussion 
at the next group or individual conference, 
or the phase of work to which the student 
needs to give particular attention in pre- 
paring for her next hour of teaching. They 
lead the student to form the habit of ana- 
lyzing and graphing her own progress and 
planning remedial efforts with respect to 
her technique, not only from week to week 
under one critic teacher but from month 
to month under different critic teachers, 
and later in service. 








THE NEW CURRICULUM AND INSTRUCTIONAL SUPPLIES 


Henry Harap 
Cleveland School of Education, Cleveland, Ohio 


THE MODERN SCHOOL 


The modern school is changing from an 
institution devoted to words to one de- 
voted to activity. Today we wish children 
to be able to do well everything that needs 
to be done. The old book school is being 
transformed into a work school. The cur- 
riculum is changing from lessons to expe- 
riences. The school is setting out to ac- 
complish useful purposes under conditions 
which reproduce life as far as possible in 
order that children may improve their 
ways of living. This raises school supplies 
to a position of greater importance. We 
are confronted by the problem of adjust- 
ing our budgetary allotments to a changing 
system of values in education. It is our 
purpose to discover whether the public 
school appropriation for supplies is keep- 
ing pace with the demands of the new cur- 
riculum. 

The modern public school was religious 
in origin. It may be traced back to the 
Reformation, the leaders of which urged 
the establishment of free, universal, tax- 
supported schools in which the mass of 
people might learn to read the Bible. The 
development of science in the seventeenth 
century led certain school men like 
Comenius to emphasize the study of the 
things about us. But very little progress 
was made until the nineteenth century, 
when the states began to take over the 
schools. They readily accepted the prin- 
ciples of Rousseau and Pestalozzi, who re- 
newed the cry for first-hand experiences 
in education. Their ideas reached America 
but were formalized into nature study, 
manual training, and laboratory courses. 


The original principles were ignored until 
recently when, under the influence of John 
Dewey and others, American education be- 
came identified with life and the curricu- 
lum came to be viewed as a program of’ 
experiences. 


At the same time the researches into the 
nature of the child reinforced this view. 
We discovered that learning goes on most 
effectively when the child has satisfying 
experiences. Habits, if they are to influ- 
ence conduct, need to be formed as nearly 
as possible in the way that they are to be 
used in life. The natural behavior of chil- 
dren involves the expression of all the 
senses, manipulation, construction, bodily 
activity, play, and companionship. 

The traditional schoolroom was built 
and equipped on the assumption that the 
purpose of the school was to store the mind 
with facts. School supplies were regarded 
as an aid to imparting knowledge. Today 
we focus our attention on the performance 
of activities useful in life. Consequently 
we are forced to bring into the classroom 
the materials out of the environment which 
are inseparable from the normal common 
human experiences. It requires that the 
school shall be well stocked with materials 
as they occur in the home, the store, the 
laboratory, the office, the factory, and the 
country. Furthermore, human activity de- 
mands an abundance of situations in which 
raw materials are transformed into useful 
articles. Just as goods that enter the home 
or the store are used or converted, so we 
may expect them to enter the school as 
indispensable elements in learning to carry 
on the affairs of life. 
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THE MEANING OF INSTRUCTIONAL SUPPLIES 


In practical school management a dis- 
tinction is made, although not always a 
sharp one, between supplies and equip- 
ment. Supplies consist of the small ma- 
terials which are rendered worthless when 
used. Equipment consists of the large ar- 
ticles which last for some time. Supplies 
usually include paper, crayons, lumber, 
brushes, erasers, rulers, beakers, chemicals, 
needles. The more permanent tools, uten- 
sils, scissors used in the arts and sciences 
are classified as equipment. 


Supplies and equipment are ordered by 
departments. Anyone familiar with the 
publie school program knows the more im- 
portant articles which are handled. The 
art work requires brushes, crayons, paints, 
ete.; manual training requires tools, lum- 
ber, steel, ete.; home economies requires 
cloth, thread, yarn, ete.; physical training 
requires balls, bats, pumps, ete.; kinder- 
garten requires blocks, sand, toys, etc.; 
science requires beakers, clamps, watch 
glasses, ete.; general class work requires 
blank books, paper, pens, ete. 

The business departments of educational 
systems determine the appropriation for 
supplies by reference to the previous 
budget. The only factor which results in 
change is the probable increase in enroll- 
ment. The machinery automatically guar- 
antees the perpetuation of the status quo. 

For our purpose it is not necessary to 
make the fine distinctions of the practical 
administrator. We are interested pri- 
marily in the function of materials in the 
improvement of instruction. A glance at 
any supply list is sufficient to show that 
it ordinarily encompasses the conventional 
informational subjects, plus the conven- 
tional special subjects like domestic arts, 
fine arts, manual arts, and the sciences. 
There is provision in a few systems for 
special kindergarten and primary supplies 
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but, in general, the subjects which are not 
essentially of a laboratory character are in 
the most impoverished condition. There 
is a general lack of permanent furniture 
like work benches and movable chairs; per- 
manent equipment like phonographs; 
permanent work materials like tools and 
paints; and observational materials like 
industrial products. The materials pro- 
vided are for the traditional school whose 
chief aim was to impart information. As 
far as the great bulk of school work is 
concerned, the modern school is the bare 
one-room school multiplied many times. 
The classrooms of the nation not devoted 
to special education still consist of seats, 
desks, and blackboards, the essential equip- 
ment of reading, writing, reciting, and 
listening. 

Since we are interested in the materials 
necessary to carry on school activities or 
experiences, we prefer to include: (1) ma- 
terials for work, such as wood; (2) tools, 
such as hammers; (3) observational ma- 
terials, such as industrial exhibits; (4) 
printed matter, such as books; (5) play 
materials, such as blocks; (6) materials 
used in writing, such as paper; (7) room 
furnishings, such as curtains; (8) the 
annual replacement of permanent ma- 
terials. Certain permanent equipment, 
such as work tables, tools, room furnish- 
ings, are indispensable in the conduct of 
activities and need to be purchased for 
the modern school regardless of classifica- 
tion. 


WHERE NEW INSTRUCTIONAL SUPPLIES 
ARE FOUND 


For illustration of the equipment for 
the new curriculum we must go to few 
public schools, many private schools, and 
to theory. A San Francisco announcement 
informs us that every kindergarten and 
primary room in the new buildings has an 
aleove equipped with undivided cupboards, 
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work benches, running water, and large 
materials to stimulate inquiry, manipula- 
tion, observation, construction, and bodily 
activity. A photograph of a Duluth work- 
room shows cupboards, tables, a sewing 
machine, three work benches, tools, and 
cooking apparatus. A photograph of a 
Flint schoolroom reveals children busy 
among work tables, chairs, horses, a rug, 
benches, a carriage, boxes, and sundry sup- 
plies, materials, and tools. 

The progressive private school has al- 
tered its environment to conform to our 
changing ideas of education. Architectur- 
ally it very likely is low, with a slanting, 
colored roof varied by gables or turrets. 
It has interesting arches, windows and 
perhaps a loggia. The approach is an at- 
tractive arrangement of shrubbery, lawn, 
and playground. One enters upon a large, 
comfortable common room built around a 
friendly fireplace. It is an ideal place for 
certain kinds of social and literary activi- 
ties. Perhaps the children are comfortably 
reading in informal groups or listening to 
the account of an exciting week-end out- 
ing. The classrooms are equipped and fur- 
nished in the manner of a studio or labora- 
tory with tables, running water, and ma- 
terials of all kinds, with here and there a 
runner, a rug, curtain, plant, or picture. 
The children are busy arranging the room, 
classifying a collection, moving to the book- 
shelves, repairing an article, or setting up 
a piece of apparatus. At a circular table 
in the corner a little girl is studiously bend- 
ing over an atlas to locate a Chinese port. 
Near the window two children are begin- 
ning to tire of painting a little chair. 
Scraps of velvet and scrim litter the alcove 
where a little cluster of children are mak- 
ing curtains. At the desk a small group is 
conferring with the teacher about costumes 
for a play. 
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Miss Katharine Keelor, of the Lincoln 
School, reports a second grade curriculum 
based on activities and furnishes a con- 
venient list of materials which were used. 
To be really helpful we should give a com- 
plete list of the proposed materials, but 
we shall have to be content with a sum- 
mary which should suggest the need for 
increasing the appropriation for materials. 
Outdoor materials include building blocks, 
boxes, planks, sand pile, cage for pets, 
garden bed, ete. For building indoors it 
is necessary to have animals, autos, and 
other things in the right proportion, large 
sheets of compo board, and various toy 
vehicles. For constructive purposes it is 
necessary to have work benches, wood, tools, 
fresco, turpentine, paper, clay, scissors, 
cloth, scales, dry measures, ete. Science 
materials used include batteries, buzzers, 
magnets, motor, weights and scales, ete. 
Finally, games, a printing set, and a type- 
writer are listed. 

A bulletin of the National Council of 
Primary Education! proposes an inven- 
tory of the important supplies and equip- 
ment of a satisfactory schoolroom which 
suggests that nothing short of a revolution 
could bring about the immediate transfor- 
mation of the listening school into the ac- 
tive school. It dares to depict an environ- 
ment which includes a fireplace, open book 
shelves, a piano, typewriter, reflectoscope, 
work benches, swinging rings, climbing 
rope, and other suitable living appoint- 
ments for children. Add to this cupboard 
space, a phonograph, chairs, tables, work 
benches, a printing press, looms, wood, 
tools, paint, and so on, and one begins to 
understand what demands an activity cur- 
riculum should make on the budget. 

These general statements are borne out 
by the exact figures which we were able 
to obtain from two well-known progressive 


1 Bulletin of the National Council of Primary Education, February, 1924, Volume VII, No. 3, pp. 


29-35. 
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private schools. They reveal three impor- 
tant facts. First, progressive private 
schools clearly spend more than public 
schools for equipment. Second, when one 
considers the per capita cost of equipment 
the difference shows up more sharply. The 
average expenditure per child for instruc- 
tional supplies for the two private schools 
is about twenty-five dollars. We shall see 
later that in the City of Detroit, which is 
representative of public schools, the per 
capita expenditure for instructional sup- 
plies is less than two dollars. Third, it 
would not satisfy the demands of modern 
education if the public schools simply spent 
more money on present materials. The dif- 
ference in money cost of supplies between 
public and independent progressive schools 
is not nearly so great as the difference in 
kind of supplies. The reports from the 
schools which we are here considering 
show that certain tools, musical instru- 
ments, scientific materials, dramatic ma- 
terials, printing materials, toys, paint, clay, 
wood, yarn, and so on are included which 
do not commonly appear on public school 
lists. 

PRESENT APPROPRIATION FOR INSTRUCTIONAL 

SUPPLIES IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


The most comprehensive data to show 
the place which supplies occupy in the 
American school budget are found in Sta- 
tistics of City School Systems, 1923-1924.? 
These data, which combine textbooks and 
supplies, reveal the fact that only 214 per 
cent of our total educational expenditure 
is for these items. 

In Table II we present an analysis of 
these items and certain additional data for 
the larger cities. We use the total cost 
of instruction, which includes salaries, text- 
books and supplies, as a basis of compari- 
son. First, we observe that for the great 
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TaBLE [—EXPENDITURE FOR SUPPLIES IN Two 
PROGRESSIVE PRIVATE SCHOOLS IN RELATION TO 
Cost or INSTRUCTION 








Per Capita | Per Capita |Per Cent 
School Cost of Cost of for 
Instruction* | Supplies | Supplies 
ae $346.72 $21.81 6.2 
a 392.79 30.00 7.6 














* Includes teachers salaries, books, and supplies. 





bulk of the schools, that is, the elementary 
schools, less than three per cent of the 
total cost of instruction (not total cost of 
education) goes to supplies. In the junior 
and senior high schools between three and 
four per cent is spent for this item. Sec- 
ond, we observe that more is spent for 
supplies than for textbooks. In the junior 
and senior high schools twice as much is 
spent for supplies as for textbooks. Two 
considerations, however, diminish the force 
of this comparison. First, we do not know 
how many pupils buy their own books and, 
second, supplies are more perishable. From 
this comparison we cannot escape reason- 
ing that if we raised the importance and 
the universality of supplies to the position 
of textbooks, we should have to increase 
the appropriation for supplies materially. 
In other words, if instructional materials 
were made as common as textbooks we 
should have to make up our minds to spend 
more money for education or to transfer 
existing funds from other items. In fam- 
ily budgeting it is common to readjust the 
several allotments as the family changes 
its scheme of values. When we begin to 
assign to educational supplies the value 
which they now occupy in theory, we shall 


2 United States Bureau of Education: Statistics of City School Systems, 1923-1924. Bulletin (1925), 


No. 41. 
*Op. cit., p. 4. 
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TaBLE IJ—EXPenpDITURE FoR Books AND SuPPLiss IN CitTiEs OF 100,000 AnD More IN RELATION 
to Cost or InstrucTION—ScHooL YEAR ENDED JUNE, 1924 








Total Cost of . 
ee Instruction Cost of Cost of Per Cent | Per Cent 
Division : ; for for 
(Salaries, Text- | Textbooks Supplies Textbooks! Supoli 
books, Supplies) saeeieeen Dieu 
Kindergarten and Elementary| $211,771,133 | $3,187,642 | $5,521,680 1.5 2.6 
SS Se 21,300, 625 320, 283 734, 848 eg 3.5 
LS 67,059,910 1,159, 194 2,311,458 Liv 3.4 




















find that they will include many com- 
paratively costly items. 

Third, it appears that less is spent for 
educational supplies for the kindergarten 
and elementary school than for the two 
upper levels of the public school system. 
This seems paradoxical when one considers 
that the primary grades have made greatest 
headway in introducing activities into the 
curriculum. As a matter of fact, the 
larger expenditures in the upper grades 
are accounted for by the demands of 
laboratory material in the practical arts, 
science, and vocational courses. It is true 
that the laboratory principle in the ele- 
mentary school has not attained the mone- 
tary importance of the laboratory subjects 
in the junior and senior high school. Here, 
again, we are confronted by the need of 
establishing the position of another educa- 
tional innovation. The struggle for recog- 
nition of the laboratory subjects is an indi- 
eation of the experience we shall very 
likely have in ultimately establishing a 
work program in the elementary schools. 

A recent issue of the Detroit Educational 
Bulletin * contains figures which enable us 
to study the place supplies occupy in the 
budget in a specific situation. In this 
bulletin a comparison is shown between 
supplies and the cost of instruction, which 
item represents 82.4 per cent of the total 


maintenance fund. With the exception of 
the technical and commercial schools no 
division spends as much as two per cent 
of the allotment for instructional supplies. 
In fact the average for the non-vocational 
branches of the Detroit educational system 
is closer to one per cent. In the regular 
kindergarten, elementary, intermediate, 
and high schools, which accommodate about 
nine-tenths of all the pupils, the average 
expenditure for instructional equipment is 
1.44 per cent of the cost of instruction. 
There appears to be practically no differ- 
ence in expenditure for elementary and 
for high school equipment. However, the 
expenditure for all the divisions below the 
college level is so uniformly low that one 
wonders how the development of a cur- 
riculum of experiences is actually to come 
about. 

The Detroit data is given in such a form 
as to show whether that city is now spend- 
ing more money for textbooks or for sup- 
plies. We shall here consider only the 
regular classes, that is, the non-vocational 
classes. Our data given in the following 
table show that only the elementary school 
spends less for supplies than for books. 
The kindergarten, intermediate, junior 
high, and high school spend more for sup- 
plies than for books. A comparison of the 
actual amount spent for books with that 


* Detroit Educational Bulletin, February, 1927, pp. 1-10. 
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Tas_e III—Per Cent or Cost or Instruction Spent ror Suppuies, Detroit, 1926-1927 




















No. of Per Capita | Per Capita | Per Cent 

Division P : , Cost of Cost of | Spent for 

— Instruction Supplies | Supplies 
PIU, oan eiicedaadond sauren 17,862 $ 29.00 $ .43 1.48 
NINN Siac ana'e dvsica 'e-prava cvasaed aig aierais Kick 136, 183 64.37 .83 1.29 
a 14,128 102.39 1.76 1.22 
re 21,713 109.02 1.36 1.26 
Technical Classes....................000- 3,492 144.91 7.59 5.24 
Commercial Classes. .................000- 2,400 81.31 45 .92 
Continuation Classes..................0-. 3,874 48.45 1.81 3.74 





spent for supplies shows that the ratio is 
as six is to seven. When one remembers 
that the elementary division includes about 
seventy per cent of all the pupils in the 
non-vocational schools, it appears that as 
far as the great bulk of the school popula- 
tion is concerned, instructional supplies 
have not yet attained the importance of 
books, as judged from a financial stand- 
point. Furthermore, when one considers 
that much of instructional supplies is 
rendered useless after its first service, the 
present allotment shrinks in importance 
in relation to books. 


HOW PROGRESSIVE TEACHERS PROCURE 
NEW SUPPLIES 


In many classrooms the poverty of edu- 
cational supplies is partially relieved by 
personal investment of teachers who find 
it impossible to conduct their work with- 
out them. Mr. Herbert D. Bixby studied 
the amount of money spent from personal 
funds for school supplies by 1541 Cleve- 
land elementary teachers. On the average 
each teacher spent $8.22 a year. A total 
of $12,666.00 was spent by the teachers 
in ninety-nine schools, or an average of 
about $128.00 per school per year. In nine 
schools the teachers made personal invest- 
ments totaling over $300.00. One teacher 


spent $153.00 of her own money to supple- 
ment the classroom supplies and at least 
twenty-five teachers spent over $35.00. In 
some cases the necessary supplies were pur- 
chased from special school funds raised by 
giving entertainments. A total of nearly 
$3,000.00 was spent from such funds. In 
other cases the money is raised by the 
Parent-Teachers Association. We are told 
of teachers who have their own pianos and 
chairs follow them from one school to an- 
other. 

It appears from this study that it is 
necessary to subsidize the very activities 
which characterize the new studies of the 
modern school. The heaviest outlays were 
in connection with elementary science, 
music appreciation, projects, construction, 
recreational reading, art appreciation, and 
seat work. The particular articles bought 
included victrolas, cloth, records, pictures, 
lumber, work-tables, paints, tools, plants, 
seat-work materials, children’s books, and 
sundry materials for science instruction. 
Again we are convinced that the new ac- 
tivity curriculum is dependent upon a more 
generous allowance for educational sup- 
plies. It is clear, too, that the voluntary 
expenditures of these teachers indicate the 
impatience of the progressive teacher with 
the sluggish movement of the financial! de- 
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TasLeE IV—TuHeE EXPENDITURE FOR Books AND SuPPLIES IN DETROIT IN RELATION TO CosT OF 
INSTRUCTION, 1926-1927 























Per Capita | Per Capita | Per Capita | Per Cent Per Cent 
Division Cost of Cost of Cost of for for 
Instruction Books Supplies Books Supplies 
Kindergarten.............. $ 29.00 $ .10 $ .43 .34 1.48 
oO ee are ere 64.37 .99 .83 1.54 1.29 
Intermediate.............. 102.39 1.04 1.76 1.03 1.72 
WMG WOROG soi coecasase.s 109.02 .62 1.36 57 1.26 





partment. The alert teacher complains 
that equipment for informal work and sup- 
plies for manipulation and experimental 
work are not on the official ‘‘supply list,’’ 
but she refuses to wait. 


WHAT CAN WE DO ABOUT IT? 


The purpose of this article has been to 
raise a question. Our curriculum is chang- 
ing. To facilitate the change, we need 
more materials. How are we to get them? 
We do not pretend to be able to answer 
the question. Several possible solutions 
present themselves to us. First, it may 
be necessary to inform the public that the 
character of the school is changing, that 
it will cost more money to conduct the 
modern school. The increase in cost neces- 
sary to provide an adequate stock of in- 
structional equipment is not alarming. So 
very little is spent for supplies at present 
that doubling the amount will hardly be 
felt by the public. It is not to be expected 
that the public or the Board of Education 
which represents it will voluntarily pro- 
pose an increase in the budget, but they 
must be prepared to approve it when it 
is recommended to them by school officers. 

Second, it may be necessary to increase 
the allotment for educational supplies by 
lopping off a little from the other major 
items of the budget. Again, the amount to 
be drawn from other items need not be 


To 


radically disturbing. Such a procedure is 
common in any situation in which values 
are in a state of flux. When the income 
tax was enacted every eligible family in 
the nation was forced to reorganize its 
budget. When an industrial organization 
undertakes welfare work it is obliged to 
make the necessary changes in the budget 
to allow for a newly recognized item. 
Third, it may be necessary to reorganize 
the administrative branch of some public 
school systems to effect a closer articula- 
tion between changing educational prac- 
tices and the purchasing machinery. The 
buying policy ought to be determined by 
the intelligent officer who knows what is 
best for the children and who thinks in 
terms of the children. The hard-boiled 
man in the business office cannot under- 
stand that the curriculum is changing and 
furthermore he is not interested in it. He 
is the treasurer’s watch-dog and not the 
children’s guide and friend. The teacher, 
the supervisor, the principal, the assistant 
superintendent, and the superintendent 
understand the educational needs of the 
children and should have more freedom 
in purchasing materials. The intelligent 
school principal is in the best position to 
determine the needs of the school and 
should have a large share in deciding what 
materials shall be bought. Furthermore, 
he should have a liberal contingent fund 
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to spend freely as unanticipated needs 
arise. Perhaps we are too sanguine about 
the judgment and discrimination of the 
average principal, but if this is so, it is a 
sad commentary upon the state of school 
management. 

Finally, it may be necessary to make the 
supply lists more flexible. The rigid sup- 
ply list prevails in the interest of economy 
and standardization. But you cannot 
standardize the needs of thousands of chil- 
dren, hundreds of teachers, and scores of 
principals. A school is not a chain store, 
nor a gas station. Districts vary requiring 
different types of work. Soap, towels, shoe- 
blacking, and a small laundry are more 
essential in certain districts than stereo- 
scopes, globes, and flash cards. Principals 
are not mere clerks; they are the adminis- 
trative heads of large and significant or- 
ganizations. They should be released from 
adherence to limited supply lists and given 
the freedom to purchase materials which 
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enable children to engage in useful and 
interesting activities. 

The modern school is becoming a place 
in which children engage in activities lead- 
ing to the accomplishment of useful pur- 
poses. Things to handle, observe, and to 
work with are as inseparable from school 
as they are from life. At the present time 
only a few progressive public and private 
schools are meeting the demands of modern 
education for abundant instructional sup- 
plies. Individual alert teachers, impatient 
with the sluggish response of boards of 
education to the need for materials, have 
purchased equipment with personal funds. 
The niggardly appropriation for school 
supplies is hindering the establishment of 
the activity curriculum. We have laid the 
foundation in theory and we have begun 
to convert our teachers. It now remains 
for us to supply them with the materials 
that will make it possible to give the child 
a rich and effective school life. 


LETTER WRITING INFLUENCED BY MODERN 
EDUCATIONAL TRENDS 


DorotHy M. Lyons 
State Normal School, Salem, Massachusetts 


The trend of the new curricula for the 
grades is to eliminate subjects whose hold 
is naught but tradition. Letter writing 
bulwarks its traditional place by easily 
proving its value in the social, economic, 
and political life of a citizen in a democ- 
racy. Letter writing is a universal need; it 
has earned its place because of its distinct 
importance, and is inseparable from our 
concept of modern life. 

The psychology of the learning process 
stresses the importance of vivid and cor- 
rect first impression. Since the habit of 


correct letter form is to be automatized, 
the first impression of letter form that the 
pupils receive in the classroom should be 
guarded. The following laboratory study 
intensifies correct first impression. Each 
pupil is provided with the same three sets 
of social letters (simple in content). Pupils 
silently study the mimeographed letter 
sheets according to the directions given 
and make notes of their findings. (A sam- 
ple of the directions appears on page 312.) 

An oral report and discussion of the 
findings then take place. 
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What is at the head of the sheet? 
What item follows the heading? 
What do you find following? 
What is the next new item? 

The signature. 

What is included in the address? 





Pupils record the heading. “4 

Dear Mary. 

Merely a paragraph or two as we find in 
any composition. 

A polite, courteous expression. 








The purpose of the next stage of the 
work is to so impress the pupil with models 
that mastery of correct form is inevitable. 
A model letter is placed on the board; the 
class find the same items as in the previ- 
ous lesson and report what they find. This 
work is reénforeced by another series of 
exercises. New sets of mimeographed let- 
ters are studied and each reports what he 
finds. The initial exercise is on the head- 
ing: ‘‘Mine has 21 Winter Street, Urbana, 
Illinois.’’ This kind of practice continues 
throughout the study of the parts of the 
letter, including the address on the en- 
velope. Thus there is an intensive study 
of the parts of a letter, not as detached 
elements, but in their correct setting of 
the letter whole. 

The mastery of correct form is furthered 
by the alliance of the eye and the hand 
through exercises which demand a careful 
copying of the model. Results of the copy- 
ing are evaluated in accordance with 
Morrison’s theory of mastery—acceptance 
of perfect work only; no acceptance of 
failure. Half learning is not tolerated. 
The pupils understand that only perfect 
work counts. All the models are kept in 
individual notebooks for reference if the 
need arises. 


A class letter, possibly to a sick pupil, 
is built by the class under the teacher’s 
guidance. Here the school is used in the 
heading rather than the address of the 
individual writer. It can readily be seen 
that this makes for profitable uniformity 
and so reduces the possibility of error. 
After questioning the class, several board 


letters of common interest are constructed : 
to the principal inviting him at a definite 
hour for a predetermined purpose; to a 
classmate who has met with an accident; 
to a pupil who has moved away; and the 
like. The body is an assigned composi- 
tion; the best content is placed on the 
board. All the pupils use the school head- 
ing, copy the letter, and the best written 
letter, the one with perfect form, is mailed 
to the person for whom it is intended. 
There is no individual original work on 
form until the class is well grounded. At- 
tention is repeatedly focused upon letter 
form and no exceptions are allowed to oc- 
eur that might prevent the mastery of cor- 
rect form. 

The test for mastery is a dictation of 
the same letter to the entire class. All the 
elements used are familiar ones, such as 
the names of the street and city. The board 
may be used for correection—to indicate 
mastery or failure. A second step in the 
test is for each to try out his own head- 
ing as if writing from his own home. The 
teacher may now divide the class into the 
‘‘Cans’’ and the ‘‘Cant’s.’’ The able 
pupils can help individual slow pupils and 
can themselves write original letters. It is 
essential that time be given for the growth 
of right habits. Even an entire school 
year would not be too long a time for in- 
culeating the mastery of form if the pupils’ 
needs demand it. 

The body of a letter is, in reality, a 
composition and therefore requires a lan- 
guage—arts technique. For the improve- 
ment of the content of social letters the fol- 
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lowing series of exercises are given. The 
teacher reads to the class several good let- 
ters. The class tells why the letters are 
enjoyable. <A discussion of qualities en- 
sues; the teacher lists them on the board 
as they are given. The class, under guid- 
ance, evaluate the qualities and decide that 
in the body of a letter they will (1) tell 
about one thing; (2) write as though they 
were talking. 

As an aid in developing spontaneity, the 
teacher reads additional letters, and the 
class decides which ones meet the require- 
ments established. An assignment is then 
made on the kind of letter most needed by 
members of the class. At this time there 
should be a final caution on form because 
only the contents of letters that show mas- 
tery of form are tested. 

For the second exercise each pupil reads 
his letter and the others determine whether 
or not it is in accord with the standards 
they themselves have made. 

A third exercise is the study of mimeo- 
graph sheets containing excellent letters. 
After the pupil has tested the letters 
for standards, he discovers that other char- 
acteristics which make for effective com- 
position apply to letter writing. Growth 
in the understanding of these qualities is 
fostered by exercises in which pupils bring 
in letters they think effective. Each pupil 
reads his letter and tells why he chose it. 
This procedure should reveal a growing 
taste on the part of pupils. 

Original work is developed by placing a 
premium on the number of letters actually 
written to friends. The tangible objective 
is the greatest number of letters mailed in 
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one month. The ideal of accuracy is con- 
stantly encouraged; all letters must pass 
the teacher’s censorship before a stamp is 
given. The champion for a month becomes 
a member of the Correspondence Club. 

Advanced laboratory work is an inten- 
sive study of models of content and in- 
cludes all the varieties of social letters— 
letters of thanks, congratulation, invitation, 
condolence, and the like. These letters, of 
course, are followed by original letters of 
the foregoing types as the needs reveal 
themselves in the life of the pupil. A study 
is also made of incorrect social letters 
which pupils have received at home and are 
willing to submit to the class. 

Whenever the economic conditions of 
pupils’ home environment create a need 
for knowledge of the business type of let- 
ter, study should proceed through a labora- 
tory technique. The same procedure should 
be followed as outlined in this article for 
the social letter. Records of letters writ- 
ten should be kept, and criticism of letters 
actually received should be continued. 

The teaching of letter writing as pre- 
scribed in this article reveals continued 
attention to pupils’ felt needs and is there- 
fore effective motivation. The thorough- 
ness that is demanded in the teaching 
gives a pupil a strong notion of the goal 
to be reached and constantly stimulates 
his effort to attain it. Accompanying this 
is the encouragement that comes from 
the pupil’s consciousness of his develop- 
ing skill to do accurate work. Study 
of the content of model letters subtly 
arouses the inner urge to write like our 
masters. 








ANNUAL SURVEY OF TEXTBOOKS AND RELATED 
PUBLICATIONS IN MUSIC 


Peter W. DYKEMA 
Professor of Music Education, Teachers College, Columbia University 


The past year and a half has been note- 
worthy in the bulk and character of the 
books devoted to music which have been 
published. If the activities of the publish- 
ers are dependable guides, we may well 
conclude that interest in music in America 
has increased both in variety and in ex- 
tent. Not only have our native publishers 
increased their output, but their foreign 
brothers have entered into the American 
field. The Oxford University Press, for 
example, has established an American 
agency devoted to music, and has already 
made some notable contributions. A num- 
ber of the publishers who started with 
sporadic books all devoted to music have 
now embarked upon regular series. 

In this review we shall mention only 
those books which have bearing upon 
musie education. This, however, will not 
be conceived as embracing only certain lim- 
ited school activities, but as including any- 
thing which would be of interest to teach- 
ers of music in the schools. That field 
itself is so constantly expanding that it 
touches almost every type of music pub- 
lished. 


HISTORY OF MUSIC 


The most notable publication in this field 
is the revised edition of Grove’s Dictionary 
of Music and Musicians, published by the 
Maemillan Company—six volumes. The 
same high quality is maintained that has 
made this compilation the standard with 
all musie students. 

The W. W. Norton Company of New 


York has put forth The Story of Music, 
which is a translation from the original 
German by Paul Bekker. In this work 
Mr. Bekker strives to interpret the develop- 
ment of music by relating it definitely to 
the historical and social events which ac- 
companied the writing of various composi- 
tions. Particular attention is devoted to 
the changes in musical form. 

One of the most helpful publications of 
the Beethoven centenary was O. G. Son- 
neck’s Beethoven; as Seen by his Contem- 
poraries, published by G. Schirmer. This 
is a most illuminating and helpful series 
of impressions from men and women who 
came in contact with the great composer. 

Brentano published Beethoven, the Man, 
by André de Hevesy. This stresses the per- 
sonal human qualities of the composer. 

In the Heritage of Music, edited by 
Hubert G. Foss, published by the Oxford 
University Press, there are a number of 
studies about great composers by various 
English critics. 

From the Bloch Publishing Company of 
New York comes Famous Musicians of a 
Wandering Race, by Gdal Saleski. This 
consists of an astonishingly large num- 
ber of biographical sketches of well- 
known composers, conductors, violinists, 
pianists, cellists, and singers of Jewish 
blood. 

Harper and Brothers are responsible for 
Johannes Brahms, by Jeffry Pulver, in a 
series of biographies edited by Sir Landon 
Ronald, which already includes Wagner, 
Schumann, Liszt, and Sullivan. 
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For younger readers Harcourt, Brace 
and Company present Music and Music 
Makers, by Constance Morse. This gives in 
readable form the main biographical and 
historical notes of the great movements 
and composers. It will be valuable for 
collateral reading in junior and senior 
high schools. 

The most significant biographies of the 
year with which America has become ac- 
quainted are translations from the French 
of Guy de Pourtales, the one, Franz Liszt, 
and the other, Polonaise, referring to 
Chopin. The author in each case gives a 
searching and apparently merciless por- 
trait of these great musicians, but even 
when depicting their weaknesses he suc- 
ceeds in suggesting the strength and even 
heroic qualities of these men. These are 
by no means one-sided evaluations. The 
musicians are human, but they are, in spite 
of their faults, admirable. Based upon 
extensive research both of manuscripts and 
of personal conversations, these two books 
present extremely entertaining and illumi- 
nating portraits of great musical personal- 
ities, but being very real and very close to 
the inmost nature of two complex personal- 
ities, they are to be read only by people of 
maturity, vision, and charity. 

A series of little monographs called the 
Musical Pilgrim, edited by Arthur Somer- 
vell and published by the Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, deserve special mention. Here 
are a number of short (usually from 40 to 
75 pages), treatments of outstanding musi- 
eal works. The Music of the Meistersinger, 
the 48 Preludes and Fugues of the Well- 
Tempered Clavichord, the Musical Design 
of the Ring, the Opus 18 Quartets of Bee- 
thoven, two volumes devoted to the Bach 
Passion Music, two to the Bach Cantatas 
and Oratorios, one to his B Minon Mass, a 
book devoted te Debussy and Ravel—these 
are sample titles all treated with helpful 
description and numerous musical exam- 
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ples. They are the same style as the 
Novello annotated notes upon the Elgar 
oratorios. 

In this country we have John Tasker 
Howard publishing through J. Fischer and 
Brother a series of monographs devoted to 
contemporary composers, such as Deems 
Taylor. 

In this same small form is a series pub- 
lished by Oliver Ditson and Company, en- 
titled The Pocket Music Student. Up to 
the present about half a dozen volumes 
have appeared, including: The Why and 
How of Music Study for Parents and Stu- 
dents, by Charles Hubert Farnsworth; 
Clearcut Speech in Song, by Clara Kath- 
leen Rogers; Touch and Expression in 
Piano Playing, by Clarence G. Hamilton; 
Health Hints for Music Students, by Wal- 
lace F. Hamilton; Handbook of Musical 
Terms, by Prof. Karl W. Gehrkens; and 
Psychology for the Music Teacher, by Wal- 
ter S. Swisher. All of these are practical 
and kindly suggestions such as a student 
might expect from a personal conference 
with the authors. These little books are 
the sort one would slip into his traveling 
bag for a train trip, or would carry with 
him to read in other odd moments. 

A still more unusual series is entitled 
Festival Booklets, published by Paterson 
Sons & Company of Glasgow, Edinburgh, 
and London, and distributed in this coun- 
try by the Oxford University Press. In 
14 of these booklets, each of 25 pages or 
less, and selling for twenty-five cents each 
in England, one topic is discussed as an 
adjudicator at some of the festivals would 
present it in talking intimately with a 
group of contestants. We may thus sit in 
when H. Walford Davies discusses how 
Church Choirs should practice and perform 
the proper kind of music which they se- 
lect. We have Hugh 8S. Roberton’s sug- 
gestions on the Singing of Choirs of 
Female, Male, and Mixed Voices. Herbert 
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Wiseman, one of the finest English adju- 
dicators, tells what he considers in scoring 
School Choirs. Ernest Newman discusses 
the points in Solo Singing. Marjory Ken- 
nedy-Fraser writes of Hebridean Songs 
and Scots Folk Songs and Lowland Scots 
Pronunciation; Frederick Dawson of The 
Pianoforte; Sidney H. Nicholson of Boys’ 
Choirs; E. G. Knocker of The Violin, ete. 


THE APPRECIATION OF MUSIC 


It is over twenty years ago that Thomas 
Whitney Surrett and Daniel Gregory 
Mason published their volume and supple- 
mentary musical examples on the apprecia- 
tion of music. For many years there were 
but slight additions to this special field, 
but recently with the advent of the phono- 
graph in the schools this condition has been 
greatly changed. Alice Keith through 
C. C. Birchard & Co., Mabelle Glenn and 
Margaret Lowry through Silver, Burdett 
& Co., put out booklets that are intended 
to go into the hands of the children for 
reading and study guidance. The general 
title of all these works is Music Apprecia- 
tion for Every Child. Gertrude Kinscella, 
through the University Publishing Com- 
pany, has produced a set of Music Appre- 
ciation Readers which, with entertaining 
and helpful text illustrated by musical and 
pictorial examples, aims to provide mate- 
rial which shall be used not merely for 
music instruction but for general use as a 
reader in the English classes. 

Louis Mohler in Teaching Music from an 
Appreciative Basis (C. C. Birchard and 
Company) and Roy D. Welch in The Ap- 
preciation of Music (Harper and Brothers) 
supply guides for the teacher. Mr. 
Mohler’s attractive book presents his mate- 
rial in a form so simple that the grade 
teacher with only slight musical training 
ean hardly fail to produce excellent results 
in laying the foundation for many aspects 
of musical development. Mr. Welch is 
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more interested in college classes and has 
gathered together material which will help- 
fully supplement the studies of any teacher 
of appreciation. 


THEORY 


Extensive experimentation in publica- 
tion makes it very probable that future 
theory teaching will not only be effective to 
a much greater extent than it has been in 
the past, but will be interesting and related 
to other branches of music study. George 
Wedge has added to his widely used series 
of books on theory, ear training, dictation, 
and keyboard harmony, a new volume en- 
titled Rhythm in Music (G. Schirmer, 
Ine.). This fundamental subject is pre- 
sented in such a straightforward and rea- 
sonable manner that not only is its funda- 
mental importance made clear, but many 
of the mistaken notions regarding the dif- 
ficulty of mastering it are dissipated. Sug- 
gestions are given for developing and 
keeping strict pulse and performance of 
rhythm. This is a unique and thoroughly 
practical treatment of a vital subject. 

Silver, Burdett and Company published 
an Approach to Harmony by McConathy, 
Embs, Howes, and Fouser, which is based 
upon extensive experience in public 
schools. 

Lowell M. Tilson (The Inman Publish- 
ing Company) presents in High School 
Theory and Harmony a practical rework- 
ing of the more formal aspects of theory 
which have been developed as a result of 
his experience in the Indiana State Normal 
School. 

From England (Oxford University 
Press) came three books by the excellent 
theorist, C. H. Kitson, Professor of Music 
in the University of Dublin: Rudiments of 
Music, Elementary Harmony, and Counter- 
point for Beginners. All of these can be 
highly commended as offering suggestions 
which the teacher of theory should consult. 
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They, moreover, wiil serve as excellent 
guides for home study. 

Another English writer, Perey A. 
Scholes (Oxford University Press) adds to 
his well-known books on music apprecia- 
tion the Beginner’s Guide to Harmony. 
Like his appreciation books this is clearly 
and interestingly told and is so practical 
and thoroughgoing that it will surely pro- 
duce good results. 

From C. C. Birchard and Company 
comes the first of a series from the first 
year books of what is announced as the 
Schlieder Creative Harmony Series. It is 
entitled Lyric Composition through Im- 
provisation. This book proceeds on the as- 
sumption that the desire to express and 
some objectification of this desire should 
furnish the basis of all theoretical study. 
The same idea has been utilized by J. Vic- 
tor Berquist with his high school students 
in Minneapolis. All students who are tak- 
ing applied music, whether or not they 
study theory, are required to attend a class 
in composition in which they work out on 
their instrument original material, much of 
which is never written down largely be- 
cause the students do not have the requisite 
theoretical background for recording it. 
Their guidance is in musical feeling rather 
than musical theory. Mr. Scholes’ book is 
logical and whether or not the reader ac- 
cepts all of his conclusions, he will surely 
find many interesting and practical exer- 
cises. Rhythm is emphasized as the out- 
standing creative element in composi- 
tion. 

In sharp contrast to this new approach 
is the familiar McDonough-Cheve Method 
of Sight Singing (Anne McDonough, 2107 
Walnut St., Philadelphia). This pro- 
gresses most logically from the simple to 
the complex with plentiful drill material. 
Painstaking adults who wish to learn to 
sing at sight will be pleased with this 
treatment. 
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VOICE 


Dr. Henry J. Wood, the well-known 
English musician, has issued the first of 
four volumes devoted to the ‘‘gentle art 
of singing.’’ Dr. Wood speaks not as a 
singer or a teacher of voice but as a musi- 
cian of wide experience who has observed 
singers for many years. Here is a volume 
which is salutary in its humanity and com- 
mon sense. We highly recommend it to all 
vocal teachers. 

Professor William B. Downing of the 
University of Kansas in his little volume, 
Vocal Pedagogy (Carl Fisher), presents 
helpful suggestions on the main problems 
which confront the private voice teacher. 
He also adds a list of songs suitable for 
different types of voices and various occa- 
sions. 

Attention should also be called to some 
special studies of one of the troublesome 
problems of singers, namely, the vibrato. 
Jacob Kwalwasser in Psychological Mono- 
graphs, Volume 36, No. 9, and Max Schoen 
in a study made at the University of Iowa, 
give scientific observations as to the cause 
and control of the vibrato. 


SONG COLLECTIONS 


Two important series have been inaugu- 
rated during the period under review. The 
first is the Books of Songs by Robert Fores- 
man (American Book Company), of which 
there are now six volumes, and the second 
is The Music Hour, by McConathy, Miess- 
ner, Birge, and Bray, who were the col- 
laborators of the widely used Progressive 
Music Series, both published by Silver, 
Burdett and Company. All of these new 
books stress beauty of song material and 
use that as a basis for the gaining of tech- 
nical command. These books certainly will 
make the music period more musical, and 
as teachers learn the somewhat difficult 
art of developing technical power by this 
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means, 
readers. 

The most notable recent book for high 
school is the Senior Laurel Song Book by 
Teresa Armitage (C. C. Birchard and 
Company), in which there is an amazing 
wealth of material of great variety and ap- 
peal. This same company has added to its 
Twice 55 Series two striking collections— 
The Rose Book for treble voices, and the 
Orange Book for boys’ voices, both of 
which maintain the fine standards of that 
series. 

Baker, Daniel and Carlson published 
through the Boston Music Company an- 
other book for boys entitled The Boys’ 
Own Chorus Book, which follows the lines 
laid down in the Probst-Bergquist books 
but with somewhat less freedom and va- 
riety than the arrangements in the Orange 
Book noted above. 

Cartwright’s Treasury of Song has been 
republished in a new edition (Macmillan 
Company) and continues to be one of the 
best series of unison songs available. 
A noted compendium is the Song Bag by 
Carl Sandburg (Harcourt Brace & Co.), in 
which there is a remarkable assembling of 
songs of all periods in American history. 
This is invaluable for teachers who wish 
to emphasize the historical development 
of song in America. 


will also produce good sight 


MUSIC FOR ORCHESTRA 


There has been unprecedented activity 
in the publication of music to meet the 
needs of the more recent instrumental de- 
velopments in the public schools. Practi- 
cally all of the important publishers of 
school music now have an orchestral series. 
Silver Burdett. and Company have, with 
their Symphony Series, followed out com- 
plete sets of programs. Oliver Ditson with 
their Philharmonic Series now have 30 
numbers including not only the classics but 
some of the very latest compositions by 
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modern composers. The Oxford Orchestral 
Series, edited by W. G. Whittaker (Oxford 
University Press), is entering into the 
American field largely at present with ma- 
terial for string orchestra with an occa- 
sional use of woodwind and a little brass. 
The series is particularly strong in works 
by J. S. Bach. C. C. Birchard and Com- 
pany have added to their Laurel Orchestra 
Series some excellent numbers for junior 
high school orchestra. G. Schirmer, Inc., 
in their Master Series edited by Victor L. 
F. Rebmann, present albums, each one de- 
voted to a single composer. E. T. Root 
and Sons published B. F. Stuber’s Grade 
School Orchestra, which is written with 
definite knowledge of the large place which 
the violin classes play in beginning orches- 
tras. An interesting feature is the har- 
monizing of all scales in nine keys within 
the third position for nine violin parts, ac- 
companied by the piano. Louis M. Gordon 
offers the Reed, Brass, and Drum Ensemble 
(C. C. Birchard and Company), thus pre- 
senting material of a type which is difficult 
to obtain. As in Mr. Gordon’s other work, 
the material is of an unusually high type. 
A. W. Allen of Oakland, California, has 
put out the results of his own work in that 
city in the Elementary Progressive Method 
for Brass Instruments. This will serve as 
a welcome addition to the early band ma- 
terial, which usually consists of marches 
only. 

Mention here must also be made of the 
Analytic Symphony Series edited by Dr. 
Perey Goetschius. This should have been 
mentioned under history and appreciation 
material because it is quite as much for the 
teachers of those subjects as for the or- 
chestral director. Ten of the great sym- 
phonies of the world are now available 
in the piano edition with a careful analy- 
sis of their structure worked out as no 
one could do more acceptably than Dr. 
Goetschius. 
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MUSIC FOR CHILDREN 


Going from the supreme final project to 
the beginning, we may speak of toy sym- 
phony material and the making of instru- 
ments by children. Miss J. Lillian 
Vandevere has published through C. C. 
Birchard and Company a helpful little 
book on Forming and Conducting the Toy 
Symphony, and has followed this with some 
clever little scores of about a dozen num- 
bers. Miss Vandevere’s plan is to have the 
children in the lowest grades play their 
instruments largely in unison or in groups 
as the general rhythm suggests, but in the 
third or fourth grades to individualize the 
instruments and to have each player come 
in according to the directions of his one 
line score. 

Mrs. Satis N. Coleman has expanded and 
exemplified in a very remarkable publica- 
tion her book entitled Creative Music. The 
new one is published by Lewis E. Myers 
and Company, Valparaiso, Indiana, and is 
ealled Creative Music in the Home. It in- 
cludes music stories, directions for making 
good instruments, and the playing of them, 
and gives almost endless numbers of illus- 
trations both pictorial and musical. Here 
is material not only for many hours of 
happy manual activity but a sure basis for 
a musical education. 


PIANO METHODS 


To the Kinscella Piano Method, the 
Miessner Melody Way, and the Giddings 
Class Piano Teaching have been added the 
Oxford Piano Course by Schelling, Haake, 
Haake, and McConathy, and the Curtis 
Piano System (H. F. Roosa, publisher, 
Chicago). Varying in details, all of these 
methods unite in using pieces at the very 
beginning and in being adaptable for class 
instruction by dummy keyboards for all of 
the children excepting the one who at the 
moment is playing on the real piano. Tens 
of thousands of children throughout the 
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country are now learning by means of this 
material. The representatives of all of 
these systems have been formed into a com- 
mittee on class piano teaching and are 
formulating a pamphlet which will soon be 
published by the National Bureau for the 
Advancement of Music, and will present a 
plan of action which includes what might 
be called the general or fundamental prin- 
ciples of class piano instruction. 

Two other publications not intended for 
schools but for the general public should 
here be mentioned. The Look and Play 
System offers help to the ‘‘faker’’ who 
wishes to play piano without knowing 
anything about theory. This book, by 
means of pictures of the hand appropri- 
ately placed on the keyboard, maintains 
that the principal chords for playing ordi- 
nary songs may be learned through the eye. 
The Shefte Popular Music Piano Player 
frankly starts out with the assumption that 
most people are interested in learning to 
play popular or jazz music and leads defi- 
nitely to that goal. (Forster Music Co., 
Chicago, Il.) 


SCIENTIFIC INVESTIGATIONS IN MUSIC 


From Professor Carl Seashore and the 
University of Iowa have come most of the 
scientific investigations in music. Several 
developments in this line have appeared in 
the University of Iowa Studies and Psy- 
chology. Flora M. Brennan writes on the 
Relation Between Musical Capacity and 
Performance; Charles Church, Jr., on A 
Survey of Musical Knowledge in Grades 
4 to 12; Leta S. Hollingworth on Musical 
Sensitivity of Children who test above 130 
I. Q. (Stanford-Binet); Max Schoen on 
An Experimental Study of the Pitch Fac- 
tors in Artistic Singing; Hazel M. Stanton 
on Specific Musical Capacities. In all of 
these studies the authors are careful to 
state that their conclusions are not final 
and that further work along the lines in- 
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dicated is necessary. Dr. Hazel M. Stanton 
has embodied in Psychological Tests of 
Musical Talent, published by the Uni- 
versity of Rochester, the results of her in- 
vestigation with tests given to the students 
of the Eastman School of Music. Her 
studies and experiments have resulted in 
the installing of tests as determinants of 
the qualifications to enter that school of 
music. 

The Research Council of the Musie Su- 
pervisors’ National Conference has pub- 
lished through Paul J. Weaver at the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina a general bulle- 
tin reviewing the subject of Tests and 
Measurements in Music, listing the main 
tests which are of value to the school music 
teacher, and very sanely indicating what 
use is to be made of these tests at present. 
The most extensive treatment of the whole 
subject, however, is found in a book re- 
cently issued by C. C. Birchard and Com- 
pany, Tests and Measurements in Music, 
by Jacob Kwalwasser. This is an invalu- 
able reference and guide book. After the 
general function of tests is discussed and 
eriteria for the preparing and judging of 
tests are set down, all of the main tests 
are given in detail, together with the re- 
sults of experiments carried on with sev- 
eral of them. Dr. Kwalwasser maintains 
that the purpose of his book is to univer- 
salize the pleasurable response to music 
by making it possible for every individual 
to work at his highest level of achievement 
in the realm of music. 

Although some of the English music 
eritics have criticized severely the Amer- 
ican tendency toward tests and measure- 
ments, there is still considerable interest in 
the subject in England. Frank Howes in 
the Borderland of Music and Psychology 
(Oxford University Press) speaks not as a 
trained psychologist but as the thoughtful 
musician with the tendency toward analyz- 
ing. There are illuminating chapters on 


‘*Psychology and Music,’’ ‘‘ Gregariousness 
in Audience and Performers,’’ ‘‘ Emotion 
in Musie,’’ ‘‘Rhythm, Inspiration and the 
Subconscious Taste,’’ and ‘‘Applause.’’ 
A study of this book will make every music 
lover more thoughtful regarding some of 
the activities which he has never analyzed. 


MUSICAL THERAPEUTICS 


Closely allied to the test and measure- 
ment movement is the study of music in its 
effect upon abnormals. In this country 
Willem van de Wall of the Pennsylvania 
Bureau of Public Welfare, Department of 
Mental Health, has written most volumin- 
ously. In addition to frequent magazine 
articles which may be obtained from the 
National Bureau for the Advancement of 
Musie, New York City, he has a little vol- 
ume on the Utilization of Music in Prisons 
and Mental Hospitals. It is certain that 
music education in the next few years will 
be influenced by studies and experiments 
such as Dr. van de Wall is carrying on. 

From the Princeton Press comes a vol- 
ume by Charles M. Diserens, entitled The 
Influence of Music on Behavior. This book 
is an extensive compilation and review of 
scientific research which has been carried 
on in the past to determine the influence 
of music on animals and men from bio- 
logical, physiological, psychological, and 
sociological points of view. It also intro- 
duces music as a subject of mythological 
importance and treats of some of the as- 
pects of its influence on the sick and weary. 
The author also gives results of his experi- 
mental studies. The book is to be highly 
recommended both for its immediate pres- 
entations and for its copious annotated 
references for further study. 


COLLECTED PROCEEDINGS 


Four important proceedings during the 
past year contain material related to music 
education: the volume devoted to the 
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Summer Meeting of the National Educa- 
tion Association, that of the Department 
of Superintendence, that of the Music 
Teachers’ National Association, and that of 
the Musie Supervisors’ National Confer- 
ence. The 1926 volume of the Department 
of Superintendence contains what is prob- 
ably the most significant and searching 
general statement of the place of music 
in schools. In no other easily available 
material is the distinction made between 
the subsidiary and the main aims of music 
teaching in the schools. Teachers may well 
return again and again to this discussion 
in order to check up both their practices 
and their guiding principles. The 1927 
volume of the Department of Superintend- 
ence contains a helpful compilation of 
music in the junior high school. Of the 
two volumes published by the Music 
Teachers’ National Association and the 
Music Supervisors’ National Conference, it 
is impossible to give any brief review be- 
eause each one of them contains a vast 
amount of material on a great variety of 
topics. These two volumes should from 
year to year become a part of every music 
eduecator’s library. 


OCCASIONAL AND PERIODIC PUBLICATIONS 


From the National Bureau for the Ad- 
vancement of Music there come frequently 
publications which are available free of 


charge and which discuss vital immediate 
issues. The latest are devoted to the Music 
Memory Contests and All State and Na- 
tional Contests for Bands and Orchestras. 
Every musician should ask to be placed 
on the mailing list of this generous organi- 
zation, which is supported by the Music 
Trades and Industries of our country. 
During the year the Progressive Educa- 
tion magazine of Washington, D. C., the 
School and Home magazine of New York 
City, and a number of schools such as 
Francis W. Parker School in Chicago, the 
Pittsburgh public schools, and many others 
have issued special numbers devoted to 
music education. Three regular periodi- 
eals which are devoted either in part or 
entirely to music education are the Music 
Supervisors’ Journal (free), the Public 
School Music Bulletin ($0.50, Los Angeles, 
Calif.,) and School Music ($1.00, Keokuk, 
Ia.). Musical America, the Etude, the 
Musician, Jacobs Magazine, and others 
have departments devoted to school music. 
The well-established Musical Quarterly in 
America, the more recent Fortnightly Mu- 
sic Review (New York), and the new Domi- 
nant (London) contain many articles that 
are valuable for teachers of music. For 
students who read difficult German, atten- 
tion should be called to the new German 
publication, Zeitschriet fuer Schulmusik. 








LANGUAGE IN SECOND GRADE THROUGH 
CHILDREN’S EXPERIENCES 


Miprep Morratt 
Training Teacher, Washington State Normal School, Bellingham, Washington 


To be worth while an experience encoun- 
tered during school hours must be as vital 
as any encountered during the remaining 
hours of the child’s day. School experi- 
ences should afford only the beginnings of 
that education which is to continue 
throughout life. They will not do this if 
the child is conscious of a difference be- 
tween the two. 

A worthwhile experience must be full of 
social possibilities. It must give oppor- 
tunity for adaptation, codperation, and the 
assuming of responsibility. Together with 
these human contacts it must allow for the 
free use of many materials and lead to the 
need for much subject matter. 

The work in English in our elementary 
grades is unified by two activities in which 
all children take part. These two are the 
weekly assemblies and the printing of a 
school paper. These are in turn dependent 
for their interest upon the activities going 
on in the different classrooms. When all 
are made familiar with the experiences and 
interests of the others, the way to codpera- 
tion is open. Children in one grade fre- 
quently have very helpful suggestions 
concerning the interests in another. Thus, 
when the second grade needed a spinning 
wheel for the dramatization of ‘‘Briar 
Rose,’’ the fifth grade offered to lend one 
which they had made for their study of 
cotton. A talk in assembly by a first grade 
child explaining their efforts to keep better 
order in the halls brought offers of co- 
operation from other grades. One grade 
needed cedar for Christmas wreaths. The 


sixth grade, hearing of the plan, volun- 
teered to get enough for all. The children 
in the second grade originated the idea of 
an outdoor playhouse, but soon realized 
their inability to make one ‘‘strong 
enough to keep out the rain.’’ A question 
as to who in the school might be old enough 
to do such a piece of work brought out the 
idea of asking the eighth-grade boys if they 
would help. After an exchange of notes 
on the subject, not only the boys but the 
girls of the upper grade entered into the 
idea with enthusiasm. The project was 
carried on with constant reference to the 
needs and wishes of the younger children. 
This involved much oral and written dis- 
cussion. Examples of such contacts be- 
tween the different groups might be multi- 
plied almost indefinitely. As soon as chil- 
dren are allowed to come together in a 
natural way, opportunities for codperation 
and for intercourse are innumerable. 

These exchanges call for discussions, ex- 
planations, and written communications 
which form the most effective English ex- 
ercises, while developing at the same time 
desirable social attitudes. The child drawn 
into such an atmosphere comes to think of 
himself not as belonging to a certain grade 
but as a citizen of the whole school, a mem- 
ber of a large community, working and 
growing among a wide variety of interests. 
Participation in these activities arouses 
personal responsibility and acts as a strong 
socializing influence, while the natural de- 
sire to take part in the activities becomes 
the motive for expression. 
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LANGUAGE IN SECOND GRADE 


Group activities in order to become the 
direct incentive for this exchange of ideas 
must center around some natural interest. 
No teacher-imposed situation will do. Not 
until the children lose themselves in a task 
which is sincerely vital to them will we 
gain the results for which we are striving. 

In an attempt to show how it may be 
possible to allow children to follow their 
own interests, while at the same time the 
teacher is able to plan and to keep the 
work upon an educational level, two 
typical units of work will be described in 
detail. 


I. BUILDING A THEATER 


The children had had some experience 
with the use of simple building tools the 
year before, and the first question asked 
when they came back in the fall was not, 
‘‘May we build something?’’ but ‘‘ What 
shall we build?’’ The form given the ques- 
tion indicates much concerning their atti- 
tude toward school. They thought of it 
as a place where they could work out 
their own ideas and they were all set to 
begin. 

A list of possible buildings was started 
on the board and grew day by day as 
various suggestions were offered during the 
oral language lesson or conversation 
period: post office, market, fire station, 
candy store, music store, library, school, 
department store, grocery, ten-cent store. 

In the meantime the teacher went for- 
ward with her plans. The children were 
invited to bring post cards and kodak pic- 
tures illustrating vacation events and these 
were thrown on the screen with a projecto- 
scope as they talked. These language les- 
sons proved to be so interesting and so 
much material was contributed that other 
rooms were invited in and a series of pic- 
ture shows was given. Very soon ‘‘thea- 
ter’? was added to the list of possible 
buildings. 
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The language period during the follow- 
ing days was given to the discussion of the 
buildings on the list with reference to their 
use and the possibility of construction. 
These discussions were free and natural. 
No attempt was made to correct speech 
errors. The teacher’s effort was spent in 
helping the more forceful to exercise some 
degree of self-control while listening to the 
suggestions of others, and in encouraging 
the timid to express their opinions. The 
idea of a library was discarded because 
‘we have one already’’; school was erased 
because ‘‘it would be silly to have a school 
in a school.’’ Candy store went because 
we ‘‘would not want to spend our time 
buying candy.’’ 

Soon the list was reduced to the four 
buildings on which they voted: (1) music 
store, (2) post office, (3) department store, 
(4) theater. As a child called the num- 
ber of the building for which he wished 
to vote, another placed the scores, group- 
ing by fives, recorded the totals, and an- 
nounced the result. This voting by num- 
ber brought out the disadvantage of being 
unable to read. These points are mentioned 
in order to show how reading, numbers, 
and all formal subjects were made a nat- 
ural part of this informal work. 

The theater was chosen by a large ma- 
jority. The teacher had created an envi- 
ronment and then left the children free to 
originate an idea. 

Having decided upon the type of build- 
ing to be put up, there followed the usual 
steps in the carrying on of any activity: 


1. A trip to see an actual building of the type 
chosen. (In this case the assembly room 
in their own building was familiar, but they 
became greatly interested in many details 
unnoticed before.) 

2. Necessary tasks listed. 

3. Committees formed to carry on these tasks. 
(The child who offered a worthwhile sug- 
gestion became chairman of a committee to 
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carry it out and chose his helpers from 
among volunteers. 


. Names of committees posted in a place where 


all might see. 

He has now entered into a contract and 
agrees to work with his committee until a 
satisfactory result is reached. 


. Daily reports from each individual as to his 


progress. Whenever possible the work is 
brought to the group for explanation and 
discussion. This is the oral language les- 
son. The only difficulty here is to find time 
enough for each to talk as long as he de- 
sires. The child is not embarrassed or con- 
fused by the correction of English errors 
at this time, but a careful note of individual 
difficulties is made and these are dealt with 
later. 


. Suggestions and constructive criticism by 


the class. 


. Statement of plans for carrying on new 


phases of the work as it develops. 


. Making reports in assembly. 
. Writing reports of the work for the school 


paper. 

a. Group compositions. 
The teacher writes on the board sentences 
suggested by the children. As these are 
to be offered for printing, children feel 
the necessity for their being in the best 
possible form. Decisions made here as to 
choice of words and sentence structure are 
used later as examples when corrective 
work is being done. 


Examples of group composition: 


“The third grade gave an assembly this 
morning about totem poles. They gave 
each grade one of their totem poles. Our 
pole is for the Wolf family. The Indian 
family takes the mother’s name. There 
is an owl at the top of our pole. Owl 
is the father’s name.” 

“Some of our children went to the other 
grades and asked them not to leave the 
playroom in disorder.” 

“We have a nature study table. We are 
going to bring interesting things to 
school We have a big black beetle now.” 

b. Individual compositions. 
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Each child has an individual spelling 
book. When he wishes to write an ar- 
ticle or a letter he asks for the word he 
needs. If it is a standard second grade 
word it is written by the teacher in this 
book. If it is not it is put on the board 
for his temporary use. If the teacher is 
not free to help him at once he leaves a 
space and puts the word in later. As 
the words accumulate in his book he finds 
there many of those he needs and comes 
to use the book as his reference. Thus 
he is able to express himself freely and 
enjoys recording his experiences. 


Examples of individual compositions: 

“Last Sunday I went to Mt. Baker. We 
went clear up to the top. I got out of 
the car and touched the snow. It was 
cold. I gave some to my baby brother, 
and he threw it on the floor.” 

“T went roller-skating today in front of 
our house. We ran races and played 
hide and seek. We played some other 


games too. Then mother called us.” 


An outline of the work done on the 


theater follows: 


» 


2 


Selecting a site. 
a. Suitable wall space. 


. Measuring the floor space. 
3. 


Making 
a. Walls of heavy cartons in which paper 
towels are shipped. 
(1) Measuring height and door spaces. 
(2) Papering. 
(3) Decorating. 
b. Stage. 
(1) Measuring length, width, height. 
(2) Sawing and nailing floor boards. 
(3) Painting. 
(4) Measuring, cutting, and nailing up- 
rights to hold curtains. 
(5) Serewing pulleys in place. 
(6) Painting uprights. 
ec. Curtains. 
(1) Measuring and cutting cloth for back 
curtain. 
(2) Dyeing cloth. 
(3) Sewing strips together. 

















d. 
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(4) Measuring and cutting cloth for front 
curtain (this was sewed on the machine 
by older person). 

(5) Hanging of curtains. 

(6) Attaching cords for 
lowering front curtain. 

Clock. 

(1) Constructing circle marker. 

(2) Drawing clock face. 

(3) Cutting clock face. 

(4) Printing the figures. 

(5) Making and attaching hands. 

(6) Painting a square board for back. 

(7) Decorating. 

(8) Hanging clock on wall of theater. 


raising and 


e. Chairs—from orange crates. 


g. 


h. 


i. 


(1) Measuring arms. 

(2) Sawing arms. 

(3) Reénforecing arms and backs with 
laths. 

(4) Making hat racks. 

(5) Painting. 

(6) Decorating. 

(7) Numbering. 

(8) Placing even numbers on right and 
odd on the left of the house. 


. Ticket booth. 


(1) Counter. 
(2) Bars at window. 
(3) Slit for tickets. 
(4) Papering. 
(5) Decorating. 
Box for discarded ticket stubs. 
(1) Papering. 
(2) Slit for tickets. 
(3) Small door at bottom to allow re- 
moval of stubs. 
Tickets. 
(1) Measuring from tagboard. 
(2) Stamping with name of theater. 
(3) Numbering. 
(4) Dating. 
(5) Assembling in packages. 
Signs. 
(1) Large sign for outer wall. 
(2) Small signs. 
(a) Tickets for Sale 
(b) Children 10¢ 
(c) Adults 20¢ 
(d) Reserved Seats 
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(e) Exit 
j. Stage properties. 
(1) From paper torn and applied to the 
back curtain. 
(a) Trees 
(b) Wigwams 
(c) Fireplace 
(d) Reindeer 
From wood. 
(a) Chairs 
(b) Tables 
(c) Cradles 
k. Giving a formal opening—Thanksgiving 
program. 
(1) Reading to find out what to do and 
say. 
(2) Making stage properties. 
(3) Making costumes. 
(4) Writing invitations to guests. 
(5) Enclosing tickets in invitations. 
(6) Taking tickets. 
(7) Ushering to seats. 
(8) Raising and lowering curtain. 
(9) Giving a Thanksgiving play. 
1, Playing with the theater. 
(1) Making up plays. 
(2) Buying and selling tickets. 
(3) Making right change with real money. 
(4) Standing quietly in line. 
(5) Ushering others to places quickly and 
quietly. 
(6) Courtesy to patrons and to ushers. 


(2) 


II. GIVING A PLAY IN ASSEMBLY 


After the theater was completed the 
children from the other primary grades 
were entertained in it frequently, but it 
was impossible to do this for the older chil- 
dren. This became the subject of class 
discussion and it was suggested by one of 
the second grade that we might give a play 
in assembly where there was room for all. 

Again the children had originated their 
own idea within a situation naturally 
created. 

Many stories were read and reproduced 
before the group decided by vote upon the 
one to be given. At no time was a set form 
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of dialogue memorized. The children read 
many versions of the story and different 
groups planned various ways of talking and 
acting. These were discussed and the best 
ideas adopted. All parts were played by 
many different children during the time 
of preparation. Not until the day before 
the play was to be given were parts 
definitely assigned. On the following 
morning, at the last moment it was dis- 
covered that the boy who was to be the 
king was absent. Another who had 
planned to be a part of the rose hedge 
offered to take the part and did so as a 
matter of course. 

A verbatim report of the dialogue fol- 
lows. In many cases the expressions 
used were heard for the first time at this 
final performance. 


SLEEPING BEAUTY 
Introduction 


Veryl—Miss Rich invited us to have a play in 
assembly. The children said “Yes,” and 
so we looked in books to find a story that 
would be suitable to play. We couldn’t 
play “Rumplestiltskin” because we couldn’t 
spin the straw into gold, so we chose 
“Sleeping Beauty.” We made the furni- 
ture and the costumes. 

Jean—There was once upon a time a king and 
a queen. They wished for a little daughter 
very much. One day there was born to 
them a little daughter. 

Ruth—The king was so pleased that he thought 
he would have a party and invite all the 
people of his kingdom and the fairies 
besides. 


Scene I 


King and Queen sitting on their thrones. 
Fairies. 
King—I’m very glad we have a little daughter. 
Queen—I’m very glad, too, that we have a lit- 
tle daughter. 
King—I hope that the fairies are having a good 
time at the party. 
Queen—I hope so, too. 
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First Fairy—We are having a very nice time 
at the party. 

Queen—We are glad you are having a good 
time. 

[All fairies come in and sing.] 

First Fairy—We are going to give our gifts 
to the little princess, now. 

Second Fairy—But there are only twelve fairies 
here and there should be thirteen. 

Third Fairy—I think the fairy who was not in- 
vited will be very angry. 

All Fairies—We do, too. 

King—We looked all over the kingdom for her, 
but we could nof find her. 

Queen—Anyway we had only twelve golden 
plates. 

[Fairies give gifts. Wicked Fairy comes in.] 

Wicked Fairy—What is this? 

First Fairy—We have been giving gifts to the 
princess. 

Wicked Fairy—Well, this is my gift. When 
she is fifteen years old, she shall prick 
her finger on a spindle and die! 

[Wicked Fairy leaves. ] 

Last Fairy—I can’t take away the Wicked 
Fairy’s gift but I can change it. The 
princess shall not die but shall only sleep 
for a hundred years. 

Queen—Oh, that can never happen. 

King—I will have all the spindles in my king- 
dom burned. Come, messenger! 

Messenger—Yes, your Majesty. 

King—Have all the spindles in my kingdom 
burned. 

Messenger—lIt shall be done. 


Scene II 
Jean—Fifteen years have passed and the Prin- 
cess has grown with all the fairies’ 
gifts. 


Ruth—Today is the Princess’ birthday and they 
are celebrating her fifteenth birthday with 
a party. 

King—I wonder if they are having a good time 
at the party? I hope so. 

Queen—So do I. 

[Enter the Princess] 

Princess—We are having a very nice time at 
the party. 

Queen-—Run along, my dear, to the party. 
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[Princess meets witch carrying a spinning- 
wheel. ] 

Princess—Oh, what is that queer thing you have 
in your hand? 

Old Woman—lIt is a spindle, my pretty child. 

Princess—Oh, how I should like to use it! 

Old Woman—Certainly you may, my dear. 

Princess—Oh! see what I have in my hand. 

King—Why, I thought they were all burned! 

Queen—So did I! 

Princess—Oh, I have pricked my finger. 

[Castle falls asleep. ] 

Jean—One hundred years have now passed and 
the castle is still asleep. 

Ruth—A hedge has grown in front of the castle. 
Back of the hedge is a deep forest. Many 
princes have tried to get in the castle, and 
have been caught in the thorns and died. 

[Enter Old Man and Prince. ] 

Prince—Good day, my good man. 

Old Man—Good day. 

Prince—What are all those towers I see over 
there? 

Old Man—That is a castle. 

Prince—Well, who lives in that castle? 

Old Man—A King and a Queen and a Princess 
live in that castle, and they have been 
sleeping for a hundred years. 

Prince—Well, I am going in. 

Old Man—You had better not. Many kings’ 
sons have tried to go in and they have been 
caught in the thorns and have died. 

Prince—I’m not scared. 

Old Man—Well, you’d better not. 

[Prince enters sleeping castle. Castle wakes up.] 

Princess—Oh, is that you, my Prince? 

Prince—Shall we go to the party? 

Princess—Yes. What a long nap I must have 
had! 

King—I must have had a long nap. 

Queen—So must have I. 


III. PREPARING A PLAY 


1. Reading to find stories suitable for a play. 
2. Telling stories to the class. 
3. Keeping a list of stories suggested. 

a. “Rumplestiltskin.” 

b. “Snow White and Rose Red.” 

ce. “Snow White and Seven Dwarfs.” 

d. “Hansel and Gretel.” 


ona on 


10. 
a1. 
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e. “Little Sister of the Sun.” 
f. “Boots and His Brothers.” 
g- “Sleeping Beauty.” 

h. “Mother Holle.” 


. Discussion to bring out reasons for and 


against story as material for dramatization. 

a. Too many scenes. 

b. Animals hard to impersonate. 

c. Magical transformations too hard to 
show. 


. Voting to decide on choice. 

. Collecting books containing the story. 
. Reading many versions. 

. Studying pictures. 


a. To find out what furniture would be 
needed. 


b. To find how characters should dress. 


. Making drawings to use in explaining plans 


to the group. 
Making patterns to submit to group. 
Making stage properties. 
a. Cardboard backs for chairs on throne. 
(1) Measuring. 
(2) Decorating. 
(3) Painting. 
b. Cradle. 
(1) Cutting box to right size. 
(2) Cutting ornamental parts in foot- 
and head-board. 
(3) Making circle marker. 
(4) Drawing and cutting curved rockers. 


. Costumes. 


a. Crowns. 
(1) Measuring heads. 
(2) Cutting from yellow paper. 
b. Capes. 
(1) Cutting (with help of a student). 
(2) Sewing. 
e. Sword. 
(1) Cutting. 
(2) Decorating. 
d. Wands. 
(1) Measuring and cutting sticks. 
(2) Measuring and cutting silver paper. 
(3) Wrapping. 
e. Stars. 
(1) Learning to cut five-pointed star. 
(2) Cutting from silver paper. 
(3) Pasting. 
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f. Wings (proved too difficult, made by 
students). 
g. Spinning-wheel. 
(1) Letter to fifth grade asking to bor- 
row one made by them. 
h. Castle windows. 
(1) Measuring frames. 
(2) Cutting frames. 
(3) Lining frames with blue paper. 
(4) Painting leaded panes on 
paper. 
i. Castle door. 
(1) Measuring brown paper. 
(2) Drawing lines for boards. 
(3) Drawing hinges and latch. 
j. Castle wall. 
(1) Marking to represent stone. 
k. Hedge. 
(1) Bushes torn from green paper— 
pink paper roses. 
13. Planning dialogue. 
a. Referring to books when in doubt. 
b. Making constructive criticisms. 


blue 


Each of the two experiences described 
in this article was considered worthy of a 
place in the curriculum for its own sake, 
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but as all such activities may be depended 
upon to do, each reached out beyond the 
immediate interest and led on to many 
others. The need for information was im- 
perative and the success of the undertaking 
depended upon the use of that information 
and often upon the acquiring of new 
skills. Each activity performed in accom- 
plishing the final result was charged with 
many meanings, while added to this was 
growth in the consciousness of individual 
responsibility and interdependence within 
the social group, together with a steady 
gain in the use of the English language. 
These last named by-products reacted nat- 
urally upon each other. As he contributed 
suggestions and plans to the group, the 
child came to feel himself a part of it. As 
he became involved in its interests and ac- 
tivities the motive for intelligent expres- 
sion increased. 

He looked upon the teacher of oral lan- 
guage, spelling, and written composition 
as one who was there to help him do some- 
thing he very much wanted to do. 
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THE MARKET—A SECOND GRADE 
PROJECT! 

Most of the children in our second grade 
room live near the Leonard Street retail 
market and visit it with one or both parents 
each week. When the market was men- 
tioned one day, they seemed to know a 
good deal about it but they were more in- 
terested in the produce than in the prices. 
Miss Webster, our assistant supervisor, 
visited us and suggested that the children 
find out the prices of certain things on the 
next market day. This kindled a fire that 
resulted in several activities. The prices 
came, and to make them seem real, we 
used them with an improvised market and 
paper money. The whole market was on 
a table, so things had to be on a small 
scale. It represented only three or four 
stalls with as many farmers doing business. 

The boxes containing fruits and vege- 
tables pasted on the inside edge, and look- 
ing more like kings’ crowns than things to 
eat, were soon discarded. More sub- 
stantial produce was made and placed in 
more attractive containers. Things were 
made of clay and painted the right colors. 
For some of the things which would have 
been hard to make, or which required a 
long, slow, tiring process, substitutes were 
found. Small shavings dyed green served 
as spinach, which was sold by the peck or 
half peck. One small girl’s neck was 
robbed of its decoration, and the little 
round black beads which she had worn 
served as black currants, which were ad- 
vertised as excellent for jam and brought 
10 cents for each small box. Some of the 
eggs were made of clay and others of pieces 
of chalk shaped to look like eggs. The 


*An activity lasting from October to December. 


latter were popular for their whiteness. 
For cauliflower, straw flowers of cream 
color were selected. 

Produce is taken to the market in trucks. 
We had a good sized one made from 
eracker boxes. Three sides of two boxes 
made the body part, and one box with the 
cover placed on one end for the top made 
the front of the truck. A window to en- 
able the driver to see behind him was ex- 
perimented with, and windows of varying 
proportions were tried. The one consid- 
ered best was found to be 2” x 3” and was 
made by measurement for the truck. Paste- 
board wheels proved not strong enough to 
hold up the machine. Donald had a saw 
and beaver board at home and said he 
would make some for us. This, with his 
father’s help, he did. The manual training 
department helped with the axles and we 
found our truck was strong enough to 
hold quite a load. The children made 
small trucks of stiff paper with varying 
success. 

The first experience in buying and sell- 
ing was a success only in that it showed 
us what we must do to make things run 
smoothly. An eager throng tried to buy 
from a more or less confused lot of farmers, 
who forgot prices and could not make 
change. We found that a farmer must 
know his wares, and his prices, and know 
how to make change. So we had drill 
lessons in making change. We found also 
that our equipment was not adapted to 
serving so many people, and in the dis- 
eussion which followed we decided to di- 
vide our forces and conduct the market so 
as to serve two groups of people. One 
group lived on the west side of the river, 
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and the other on the east side. The former 
did their buying at the Leonard Street 
market and the latter at the Fulton Street 
market. 

After the failure of the first day’s trad- 
ing the question of money came up. The 
little people thought paper money would 
do, but enthusiasm waxed high when they 
found that their teacher had some toy 
money which was an excellent imitation of 
the real. They expected it to be handed 
out, but money does not come so easily. 
It couldn’t just be given away. Puzzled 
looks changed to hopeful ones, however, 
when it was suggested that the money 
might be earned. Then we played that 
little duties which had usually been per- 
formed without thought of pay were tasks 
which they had been hired to perform. 
Those whose efforts showed special thought 
or carefulness were paid more than those 
whose tasks were simple and easy. But 
still they lacked sufficient money with 
which to do business, and so a dollar was 
promised to each child who could tell what 
coins made a dollar. Each combination 
was written upon the blackboard as soon 
as given, but no two combinations could 
be exactly alike. The early birds caught 
their worms easily, but the later ones had 
to do some thinking. Our time was limited, 
but more than half the children won their 
dollars. 

By mistake a $5.00 gold piece got in 
among the pennies and was given out as 
one cent. The girl who drew it made her 
delight so evident that the teacher knew 
that some excitement would follow. She 
was an early arrival at the new market, 
but bought nothing. Her request was only 
that her five dollar piece be changed into 
five ones. It was granted, but the one who 
waited upon her eyed her critically and 
said nothing. He must have reported it 
to a companion, for when she returned 
to make some purchases, they demanded 
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an explanation of how she came by so 
much money. She had no intention of 
defrauding and said that it had been given 
her by the teacher. She had not suspected 
that it was a mistake, but supposed that 
it was for her superior work. Her disap- 
pointment at the thought of giving it up 
was so evident that the children agreed 
that she might keep it. When asked why 
she had had it changed into single dollars, 
she said it was because she feared the 
farmers would not be able to give her the 
correct change for so much money. Later 
this troublesome gold piece again got mixed 
with the pennies and was given out for 
one. The girl who drew it promptly re- 
turned it and felt so virtuous that she for- 
got to demand the penny for which it had 
been substituted. 

The matter of containers for their money 
was left to the children. Most of them 
preferred cast-off purses which they 
brought from home. 

Containers for dry measure were made 
of paper—bushel, half-bushel, peck, and 
half-peck. 

A price list was hung upon the wall each 
week. The prices came from two sources 
—newspaper clippings and the market. 
As the real market changed its prices, so 
did the play market. Each article was 
found to be cheapest and best during the 
height of the season. We found that as it 
waned in quantity, so did it also in quality. 
The tomatoes showed this plainly. The 
last of them were few, scrubby, and _ high 
priced. We discussed ways of preserving 
things of a perishable nature. Advance 
in the price of eggs was most marked. They 
were thirty-five cents a dozen when we 
first began and the best of them sold for 
seventy cents a dozen before the market 
closed. The reason for this high price 
was given as scarcity and that in turn was 
laid to the colder weather. When it was 
suggested that the hens might be kept 
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warm by artificial heat, it was thought pos- 
sible but only one ‘boy saw that this would 
eause work and expense which would add 
to the price of eggs. 

The children kept a record of their pur- 
chases. They wrote the day and amount 
of each purchase and the cost of it. At 
first they could not tell the amount sev- 
eral things cost, but later many of them 
could do this. Some of the children were 
quite ingenious in their methods of find- 
ing the cost of all their purchases. One 
girl bought four dozen eggs at forty cents 
a dozen. She knew that two dozen would 
cost eighty cents and that she needed this 
operation twice and that it would be $1.60. 

A boy found out how much the farmer 
made by selling two half-bushels of po- 
tatoes rather than a whole bushel. They 
were $1.50 a bushel or eighty cents a half- 
bushel. 

Another boy divided a bushel and found 
the cost of each half by dividing the dollar 
and then the half dollar and adding fifty 
cents and twenty-five cents. 

The need for adding became very ap- 
parent and many of the children received 
eagerly the explanation of how it could be 
done even when carrying was involved, 
and they worked many problems. 

The farmers could not tell the cost if 
more than one thing was bought, so they 
sold and received pay for only one thing 
at a time. When the prices were in small 
numbers they could add them, but for the 
most part made separate sales of each ar- 
ticle. 

One day Helen had spent all she had and 
regretted it. She did not want the things 
but did want the money. She conceived 
the idea of selling them and found a ready 
market. Some things she sold at a profit 
and justified her demands in that she had 
added to their worth by making the things 
look more attractive. That method be- 
came the vogue for the day and the regu- 
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lar market was neglected. Many things 
were bought as an investment and it ended 
in some of the purchasers being over- 
stocked. 

The next method of distribution of 
money was through the bank. Each child 
was given a bank account equal to the 
amount he had started out with. His 
honesty was depended upon as to how 
much that was. The matter was in charge 
of the cashier. On subsequent market days 
the children were given equal amounts, 
so no one had the advantage over others 
in buying. Those who were able to count 
it well were cashiers. Cages for the 
cashiers were made from chairs, and the 
money was handed out through open 
spaces in the back. 

When the activity was well under way, 
the children told the story of it from the 
beginning. The teacher wrote the sen- 
tences from their dictation upon the black- 
board, and made schapirograph copies of 
them. Each child was given a copy and 
most of them were able to read it. 

The day one group was busy with the 
market, the other wrote their experiences 
upon the blackboard either in letter form 
or just as facts. 

Some one suggested that the real farmers 
bought lunches from a lunch counter. We 
had no room to carry on such an activity, 
so Room 5 undertook to do it for us. The 
children in that room were allowed to pre- 
pare what they pleased and made things 
quite to their satisfaction. They were 
clean and attractive though only of paper. 
The sandwiches were carefully wrapped in 
tissue paper to keep them clean and pre- 
vent their drying. Our farmers went in 
and bought what they pleased. They had 
no thought of what constituted a healthful 
lunch, but bought the things which looked 
most attractive to them. One boy had a 
cup of coffee, a eup of cocoa, a glass of 
milk, a piece of pie, a large piece of cake, 
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and a cookie. 
gestion at the lunch counter—let them buy 
what they pleased. When the things were 
brought into our room we thought they 
looked attractive, but from a health stand- 
point there was much with which to find 


The teacher made no sug- 


fault. The next day there was a marked 
improvement in the selection made by the 
children. We were somewhat surprised 
to notice that several cups of coffee were 
brought in, but had no fault to find when 
informed that they had been purchased 
by grown-up farmers and not by chil- 
dren. 

During the art periods the children 
made vegetable books. There was a dif- 
ferent vegetable of suitable color for each 
page, with the name neatly printed below. 
The cover was decorated and letters mak- 
ing the word ‘‘ Vegetables’’ were cut and 
formed part of the decoration. The chil- 
dren who had made the best cuttings con- 
tributed vegetables of the various colors 
and these were grouped together in a 
poster. Another poster was made from 
selected small cuttings of fruits and vege- 
tables. This poster showed a farmer and 
his helper at work on the market selling 
their produce. Along with this work came 


the study of color and the making of color 
charts. 
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In music a number of songs correlated 
with this work—‘‘The Huckster Man,’’ 
**Corn Soldiers,’’ ‘‘Pumpkin Head,’’ and 
a few Thanksgiving songs. 

Our physical education work was also 
enriched by illustrating some of the mar- 
ket and farm activities in story plays and 
games. 

The market proved to be a worthwhile 
activity in that it gave the children an 
opportunity to carry out in play a phase 
of life of vital interest to the community 
and one with which they were already 
familiar. 

It was begun at an opportune time as 
the market was at flood tide in its variety 
of produce. This variety added zest to 
the buying, broadened the field of activity, 
and led on in various directions to other 
possible activities. 

The spirit of codperation was necessary 
in order to carry on successfully and to 
work out rules for group behavior. Re- 
sourcefulness was developed and a feeling 
of need for greater knowledge and skill 
was aroused. Each market day brought 
enthusiasm along some new line which was 
a natural outgrowth of the main activity 
and closely connected with it. 

FLORENCE HARPER, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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NEW VENTURES IN PUBLICATION 


In January appeared the first issue of 
Philippine Public Schools, a monthly mag- 
azine for teachers, published by the Bureau 
of Education at Manila. This issue is de- 
voted largely to announcements as to the 
policy of the new publication. It contains 
a list of the editors and editorial advisory 
board, which is made up of the Director of 
Education, Mr. Luther B. Bewley, and a 
number of his associates. The direct man- 
agement of the journal is in the hands of 
Mr. Bryton Barron, the Editor of Publica- 
tions of the Department. 

Space in the magazine is divided between 
the accounts of activities in the Philippine 
schools, suggestions for the improvement of 
instruction from the office of the super- 
visors of instruction, definite plans of work, 
and reviews of new books. The language 
of the journal is English. 


Following on the appearance of a bul- 
letin issued by the State Association of 
Elementary School Principals of Ohio ap- 
pears the first yearbook of the Department 
of Elementary School Principals of the 
Michigan Education Association. This is 
entitled Studies in the Elementary School 
Principalship and is edited by Jessie M. 
Fink of Grand Rapids, together with an 
advisory editorial board. The whole con- 
stitutes a volume of some ninety pages 
devoted to such topies as the work of the 
school principal, administration, supervi- 
sion, and community leadership. There 
are included also the constitution of the 
Department and the roster of members. 
The yearbook is to be issued annually and 
will be received by all members of the 
Department who pay the active member- 


ship dues of one dollar. Others may 
secure it on payment of thirty-five cents. 


The School and Poetry Association is 
continuing the publication of its quarterly 
called The Gleam. This is a magazine of 
verse written for the most part by high 
school students. Number 2 of Volume VI, 
the current number, contains contributions 
from eleven such students. They belong to 
high schools as widely separated as Ham- 
mond, Indiana, Wilson, North Carolina, 
Los Angeles, Denver, and Philadelphia. 
The contributions are excellent. The maga- 
zine deserves to be widely known. Those 
interested may communicate with Miss 
Alice Sleeper, Simmons College, Boston, 
Massachusetts. Membership in the associ- 
ation may be had on payment of the an- 
nual dues of one dollar, which entitles the 
member to receive copies of The Gleam. 
Student poems for publication should be 
forwarded to the same address. 


YEARBOOK ON CURRENT EVENTS 


As a supplement to Current Events 
Guide to Teachers, the American Educa- 
tional Press has recently published a year- 
book. This is in looseleaf form and covers 
information somewhat similar to that found 
in the yearbooks issued by the metro- 
politan newspapers. One special feature is 
a list of anniversaries arranged by months. 
The yearbook, together with the Guide, can 
be obtained at a relatively small cost and 
provides for teachers and students a large 
amount of very useful and accessible in- 
formation. 


THE PAN AMERICAN CHILD CONGRESS 


Simultaneously with the meeting of the 
Pan American Union at Havana there was 
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held a conference of delegates from several 
North and South American countries on 
the subject of child welfare. Sectional 
meetings were arranged centering about 
the following topics: 


1. Responsibility of state and local social 
organizations to parents, dependent chil- 
dren, and adolescents. 

2. Provision for individual differences of 

children. 

. The physical disorders of childhood. 

. Infant mortality. 

. Pre-school education. 

. Juvenile delinquency. 


In the Public Health Building where 
the conference was held an exhibition was 
arranged, including colored stereopticon 
slides, enlarged photographs, illuminated 
models, charts, and ‘‘sets.’’ Literature of 
child welfare was distributed both from 
the organizations represented at the con- 
gress and from other educational welfare 
associations. 


a> Om 


Resolutions were passed expressing the 
desirability of unification and codrdination 
of child welfare laws, of better legal pro- 
tection of childhood, of the development 
of pre-school education, of the unification 
of the work of kindergarten and primary 
grades, of the development of park or 
garden schools, and other similar topics. 

Delegates were in attendance from 
Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Costa 
Rica, United States, including Porto Rico, 
Salvador, Guatemala, Panama, Peru, Para- 
guay, Republica Dominicana, Uruguay, 
and Venezuela. The United States was 
represented by delegates from the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, the Bureau of Education, 
and the Bureau of Public Health Service, 
as well as from the departments of Health 
and Public Instruction of Porto Rico. The 
following national organizations also had 
representatives present: American Home 
Economies Association, National Confer- 
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ence of Catholic Charities, Child Welfare 
League of America, National Probation 
Association, National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers, National Catholic Welfare 
Conference, Indiana State Board of 
Health, and the Loyal Order of Moose. 
The Sixth Pan American Child Congress 
will be held at Lima, Peru. The date for 
this meeting has not yet been determined. 


SUPERINTENDENT WILSON AND THE 
AMERICAN RED CROSS 


Because of widespread interest in the 
work of the American Junior Red Cross, 
schools generally will be glad to learn that 
Superintendent H. B. Wilson, until re- 
cently in charge of the schools of Berkeley, 
California, has become Director in place 
of the late Arthur W. Dunn, who died in 
November. Dr. Wilson will bring a wide 
experience to the service of the Red Cross 
and will no doubt carry forward the excel- 
lent work which it has done in the past. 
CONVENTION NUMBER OF THE JOURNAL 

OF EDUCATION 

The number of the Journal of Education 
for February 20 was a special Boston Con- 
vention number with a colored cover, addi- 
tional pages, and many illustrations of 
educators who were expected to take part 
in the meeting of the Department of Super- 
intendence. This issue is most creditable 
to the editor, Dr. Winship, and his associ- 
ates, and expressed for Boston people 
generally the warm welcome which they 
wished to extend to educators from other 
parts of the country. The service was one 
which has been widely appreciated. 


THE NATIONAL HIGH SCHOOL 
ORCHESTRA 
The bringing together of musicians from 
high schools in all parts of the United 
States to take part in the programs offered 
at the Detroit and Dallas meetings of the 
National Edueation Association has re- 
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sulted in the formation of a permanent 
national organization with a summer camp. 
This consummation is credited to Mr. 
Joseph E. Maddy, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Instrumental Affairs of the 
Musie Supervisors’ National Conference. 
He was the founder, organizer, and con- 
ductor of the orchestra and has now suc- 
ceeded in establishing a permanent sum- 
mer camp. This is located a mile south 
of the village of Interlochen, Michigan, 
and about twelve miles south of Traverse 
City. It is situated on a tract of 350 acres 
of woodland, near Green Lake, and has on 
one boundary a beautiful virgin forest of 
200 acres. The site is reached by a good 
gravel road taking off from the United 
States highway No. 31, which extends 
from Chicago to Mackinaw City. 

The purposes of the camp are stated as 
follows : 


To provide an incentive to all musically 
talented school pupils to work for scholarship 
awards. 

To reward music students of outstanding 
ability by giving them the advantages of the 
camp, including participation in the orchestra, 
band, and other musical and camp activities. 

To give prospective teachers, music super- 
visors, symphony players, and conductors a 
splendid start in preparation for their life 
work. 

To interest many of these talented students 
in the profession of school music. 


Camp membership is open only to stu- 
dents of good standing in senior high 
schools, inclusive of those who may have 
graduated in June, 1928. Candidates must 
be recommended by the high school prin- 
cipal, superintendent of schools, and musie 
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supervisor as to character, leadership 
qualities, and musicianship. Membership 
will be limited by the instrumentation of 
the National Orchestra of 281 players and 
the National Band of 210 players. The 
eamp scholarship fee is $300. Inquiries 
should be addressed to Mr. Joseph E. 
Maddy, Bex 31, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


COOPERATIVE SERVICE IN INDUSTRIAL 
ARTS 

An organization has been incorporated 
under the laws of the State of New York 
to provide codperative service in the field 
of industrial arts. The membership is dis- 
tributed throughout the United States and 
in some foreign countries. 

As an example of what is meant by the 
service offered, the following may be cited: 

The membership at large has sent in 
material on colonial life. This is made 
available in the form of a mimeographed 
study which can be purchased from the 
Service along with such materials as 
eandle wicking, bayberry wax, raw wool, 
wool cards, and directions for dipping 
candles, making natural dyes and soap. 
In addition to meeting such practical needs, 
the organization is intended to help in de- 
veloping a new professional technique 
more effective and more educative than the 
method of ‘‘each for himself.’’ 

Membership in the Service is open to 
anyone who can make use of it. The fee 
is $3.00 a year for individuals and $15.00 
a year for a group or a school. Informa- 
tion concerning the work of the organiza- 
tion may be obtained from the secretary, 
Mrs. M. Lou Warren, 519 West 121st 
Street, New York City. 
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EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY FOR 
BEGINNERS 


Teachers in training as well as many 
teachers in service will be grateful to Miss 
Tonks for a very simple but modern and 
scholarly treatment of the psychology of 
learning and teaching.1 The author has 
had the very great advantage of personal 
experience in teaching in the elementary 
school. This enables her to write as 
Wordsworth advised, with her ‘‘eye on the 
object.’’ She knows what parts of psy- 
chology really apply to the work of teach- 
ers and also how to present it so that the 
application will be clear. Miss Tonks is 
herself a teacher of teachers and her book 
reflects mature experience with the stu- 
dents for whom it is planned. It is of 
course only a small text and implies the 
elaboration of classroom discussion. 


A MANUAL OF INDIVIDUAL MENTAL TESTS 


Because of the rapidly growing tendency 
to make practical use in schools of the 
results of mental testing, the latest publica- 
tion of the Judge Baker Foundation will 
be of interest to students of education.” 
The general tendency of the study is to- 
ward greater thoroughness in the diagnosis 
of the individual case and more care in 
using the results of testing. The authors 
decry the superficial interpretation of test 
scores in terms of age-levels and insist that 
full details as to the mental abilities and 
peculiarities should be recorded and con- 
sidered. 

The volume falls into three main parts: 
the theory of mental testing, directions for 

1 Psychological Foundations of Teaching. 


By Helen L. Tonks. 


giving a large number of tests, and an 
extensive bibliography. The tests pre- 
sented have been gathered from numerous 
sources and have been tried repeatedly. 
One group of tests for which norms are 
not yet adequately determined is distin- 
guished from those whose values are now 
known. Tests other than linguistic are 
clearly illustrated. The number of these 
non-language tests is large and suggests 
that the writers wish to guard against un- 
due emphasis upon tests involving lan- 
guage. 

Specialists in mental testing will no 
doubt find much that is suggestive. For 
the mass of teachers and school officers the 
book will prove a revelation of the extent 
of material now available and of the ex- 
pertness required in dealing with this 
phase of educational work. 


EXTENSIVE AND INTENSIVE READING 

The use of ‘‘supplementary readers’’ has 
long been common. Just what relation 
their use should have to the work carried 
on with a ‘‘basal’’ text has, however, not 
been clear. As compared with the formal 
teaching of reading, the more informal 
aspects have received from investigators 
but little attention. Professor Good seeks 
to atone for this neglect. In a volume of 
some 225 pages® he reports controlled ex- 
periments at different levels from the 
elementary school to the college and at the 
same time reports a wealth of related in- 
vestigations, thus providing a comprehen- 
sive introduction to the whole subject. 
Globe Book Company, 1927. 


24 Manual of Individual Mental Tests and Testing. By Augusta F. Bronner, William Healy, Gladys 
M. Rowe, and Myra E. Shimberg. Little, Brown and Company, 1927. 


*The Supplementary Reading Association. 


By Carter V. Good. Warwick and York, 1927. 
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The application of these studies to actual 
school procedure will be of immediate in- 
terest and value, even to those who have 
only a limited acquaintance with the 
technique of scientific investigations of 
educational practices. Among these are 
the following: 1. Assignments should vary 
according to the purpose of the reading. 
2. A combination of textbook and supple- 
mentary reading is desirable for training 
in problem solving. 3. A detailed treat- 
ment is favorable to the grasping of rela- 
tionships. 4. Intensive or textbook reading 
is relatively effective for the reproduction 
of ideas. 5. On the whole, extensive read- 
ing is superior for the retention of ideas. 
6. Bright pupils in particular seem to 
profit from wide reading. 7. The cultiva- 
tion of reading interests should be care- 
fully attended to. 

The study as a whole is a distinct con- 
tribution to the theory of instruction in 
reading. The methods employed by the 
author may, as he says, be employed in 
similar studies by classroom teachers. 
Many such will no doubt find in this book 
encouragement to attain a more scientific 
attitude toward the teaching of reading. 


TEACHING AS SUPERVISION OF STUDY 


Teaching, says Dr. Shreve, has passed 
through two developmental phases in 
America and has entered upon a third. 
Drill and the recitation are giving place 
to supervision of study. In his Supervised 
Study Plan of Teaching* he seeks to 
justify the newer ideal and to offer prac- 
tical suggestions to the teacher. The book 
differs from some of its predecessors in 
laying but little stress on the mechanics of 
divided periods and other administrative 
devices. Time has shown these to be of 
little real value. They do not atone for 
lack of knowledge of study methods and 
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how to teach them and when these are 
present, special periods are unnecessary. 
The book differs from others that have 
preceded it in its recognition of the fact 
that study is a highly varied activity, not 
to be characterized merely as thinking nor 
described in one set of terms. The types 
of learning distinguished are simple associ- 
ative learning, assimilative thinking, prob- 
lem solving, and appreciation. To these 
might have been added creative ‘‘mental 
effort directed toward a goal’’ also. This 
marks a real advance. The writer makes 
use of modern psychology and its applica- 
tions to various kinds of school tasks. The 
treatment is lacking in detail. Reading, 
for example, is handled merely as—read- 
ing; whereas there are, of course, several 
species differing much from one another. 
Considerable use is made of scientific 
investigations in the body of the text, 
though the writer has kept the needs of the 
majority of teachers in mind and has 
avoided technicalities. Summaries, class 
exercises, and annotated reference lists 
are included in order to fit the book for use 
as a text. The volume is a number in the 
Johnson Education Series, edited by 
Thomas Alexander and Rosamond Root. 


ERRORS MADE INTERESTING 


Sir John Adams has the faculty as rare 
as it is grateful of entertaining while he 
informs. Indeed, one of his earliest con- 
tributions had to do with the saving grace 
of humor. Now he writes of errors that 
occur in school,® of the threefold duty of 
teachers with regard to them—to forestall 
them, to discover them, and to deal with 
them. Errors, he says, lead to fault-find- 
ing and this produces depression. Hence 
what should be beautiful and satisfying, 
the life of the school, becomes ugly and 
irritating. 


“Supervised Study Plan of Teaching. By Francis Shreve. B. F. Johnson Publishing Company, 1927. 


* Errors in School. 


By Sir John Adams. Houghton Mifflin Company, 1927 
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Aberrations, it appears, may be of three 
sorts—ignorance, confusion, and _ error. 
The second is most widely prevalent; the 
pupil thinks he knows but doesn’t. This 
unfortunate condition is due, moreover, not 
to the fact that he has been insufficiently 
taught but that he has been taught too 
much. 

Thus by paradoxes and striking illustra- 
tions the writer shows, first, how the mind 
goes astray and then applies the principles 
presented in general to the school subjects. 
The book is as refreshing as an essay by 
Crothers and is at the same time full of 
useful suggestion. Read it and pass it 
along. 


SIGNIFICANT ARTICLES 


PRINCIPLES AND PROBLEMS OF 
SUPERVISION 


In the Wisconsin Journal of Education 
for February, Professor A. 8. Barr dis- 
cusses the nature of supervisory activities 
and suggests certain interesting recent de- 
velopments. One of these is a widespread 
movement to secure for principals of 
schools the time and facilities necessary 
for effective supervision of teaching in 
their buildings. Three functions of super- 
vision have recently been emphasized: 
training of teachers in service; curriculum 
construction; and the experimental study 
of teaching. The University of Wisconsin 
now provides through its Institute for the 
Training of Teachers assistance by corre- 
spondence, by the issuing of bulletins, by 
visitation, by expert advice to supervisory 
officers, and by research. The writer ad- 
vocates a more widespread attempt at re- 
search on the part of teachers under 
supervisory direction. 

In the Peabody Journal of Education 
for January, Professor Barr emphasizes at 
length this last topic. He points out that 
exact knowledge is needed with regard to 


the following: the precise nature of the 
activity that is to be improved; the prob- 
able effectiveness of different types of 
training programs; more valid measures of 
the excellence of teaching as observed by 
supervisors; the experimental determina- 
tion of principles of teaching and of meth- 
ods of assisting teachers to improve their 
technique; and the relative effectiveness of 
various supervisory devices. In the dis- 
eussion of these several problems the 
writer makes reference to investigations so 
far carried on and suggests some methods 
that may be employed in the future. 


ADULT EDUCATION 


In pursuance of its policy of issuing sup- 
plements devoted to phases of education 
from time to time, The New Republic in- 
cluded in its issue of February 22 a 32-page 
section on the subject of adult education. 
The opening contribution from the pen of 
Dr. John Dewey presents the education of 
adults from the point of view of a new 
means to be employed by liberals in the 
spreading of ideas. 

The secretary of the World Association 
for Adult Education, Mr. Albert Mans- 
bridge, discusses world aspects. Other 
topics treated are adult education in Ger- 
many, the function of the library in adult 
education, education in relation to folk- 
ways, and the work of the New School for 
Social Research in New York City. 


MOTION PICTURES IN CLASSROOM 
INSTRUCTION 


Dr. Thomas E. Finegan, formerly State 
Superintendent of Instruction in Pennsyl- 
vania, is now the Education Director of the 
Teaching Film Department of the East- 
man Kodak Company. In this position he 
has been directing investigations in the 
use of films in classroom teaching. An 
account of these activities will be found in 
General Science Quarterly for January. 
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Dr. Finegan states that the experiment 
which he describes was carried on by the 
Eastman Kodak Company in codperation 
with the schools of several cities. The work 
has continued since September, 1926. As a 
result of experiences in twelve cities, it 
has been decided to produce films in three 
subjects: geography, general science, and 
health. Each film is based on a scenario 
drawn from the curriculum of the schools. 


In the process of production the photog- 
raphers go into the field and gather data 
at first hand. Both long and short films 
are made so as to provide for full pro- 
grams or for the illustration of essential 
points in a single lesson. The films so far 
produced will be subjected to severe tests 
by experts before they are offered for gen- 
eral use. 


Further discussion of the use of the 
photoplay in school work will be found in 
The Historical Outlook for February. Pro- 
fessor Daniel C. Knowlton, now of Yale 
University, describes the Yale historical 
film dramas made and distributed by the 
Yale University Press. These are three- 
reel films covering important aspects in 
American history. The writer believes that 
such photoplays will make a large contri- 
bution to the democratization of history by 
making it interesting to the mass of the 
people and understandable by them. Sam- 
ples of pictures included in the films form a 
part of Professor Knowlton’s article. 


IN VARIOUS HOUSE ORGANS 


Some of the best writing on education 
today is to be found in periodicals issued 
by city boards of education and having 
mainly a local circulation. In the Detroit 
Educational Bulletin for February, Miss 
Jennie M. Clow writes pointedly of the 
value of vocational experience as a back- 
ground for an elementary school principal. 
Among the tasks which the principal has 
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to face are those of guidance, of advising 
with parents, and of putting all possible 
vitality into the subjects of study that 
have to do with human relations. In these 
and other respects first-hand knowledge of 
vocations proves of very great value. 

A recent number of the New Haven 
Teachers Journal contains, among other 
valuable material, a list of references on 
the various holidays. 

In the Baltimore Bulletin of Education 
for January will be found a study by Miss 
Grace A. Kramer, of the Bureau of Re- 
search, on the words that are misspelled 
by adults. The list was compiled from the 
writing of persons in various walks of life, 
many of them high school graduates. It 
throws some light upon the persistence of 
spelling errors and upon the particular 
types of difficulty likely to beset the person 
who would master the illogical American 
spelling. 


CHILD HEALTH 


Childhood Education for February in- 
cludes a series of articles on child health. 
The introduction is by Dr. Williams of 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 
Louise Stanley makes the place of nutri- 
tion in childhood education clear by means 
of illustrations of white rats that have been 
subjected to different dietary regimens. 
He who runs may read that it pays to 
include lettuce in your food. 

Miss Elizabeth Shirley in similar fashion 
presents the case for good posture, adding 
to graphic illustrations a quotation from 
Hygeia giving the Ten Commandments of 
Good Posture. 

Other contributions deal with pre-school 
health education and with recreation. The 
number as a whole keeps up the excellent 
tradition which this magazine has estab- 
lished for worth-while articles on the edu- 
cational welfare of younger children. 
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WHAT CONSTITUTES A LIFE SITUATION 


The prevalent use of the expression, 
‘‘real life situation,’’ gives sanction for 
an examination of the content of this popu- 
lar phrase. Such an examination is under- 
taken by Professor Edwin H. Reeder in 
the Teachers College Record for February. 
He reports that he recently put to two 
advanced classes in Education the question, 
‘*What is a life situation?’’ The immedi- 
ate effect was to produce puzzled expres- 
sions. He points out that it is easy enough 
to distinguish between a life situation and 
a non-life situation if we take extreme 
eases. If, however, we survey the whole 
field we find that it is not possible to arrive 
at a definition of life situations through 
any objective description of the situations 
themselves. We must recognize among 
other things that in a very real sense chil- 
dren lead dual lives. One is circumscribed 
by their immediate environment and the 
other reaches out into the fields of imagina- 
tion and fancy. The school must attempt 
not only to select life situations but also to 
create them. Whether a situation is real 
or not depends upon the attitude of the 
learner himself and not primarily upon the 
nature of the situation itself. A life situa- 
tion is one which the child recognizes as 
having meaning and significance to him. 


THE NEW BOOKS 


Health Readers. By Jessie I. Lummis and 
Williedell Schawe. Yonkers, N. Y.: 
World Book Co., 1927. Book One, The 
Safety Hill of Health, pp. 96; illus.; 
$.68. Book Two, Building My House of 
Health, pp. 141; illus., $.72. 

My First Number Book. By C. L. Thiele, 
Irene Sauble, and Nettie Oglesby. Chi- 
cago: Rand, MeNally and Co., 1927. Pp. 
134. Illus. 

Elementary Geography. By Frank M. Mc- 
Murry and A. E. Parkins. Revised edi- 
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tion. New York: Macmillan Co., 1928. 
Pp. 340. 

Boats—Adventures in Boat Making. By 
Nell C. Curtis. Chicago: Rand, McNally 
and Co., 1927. Pp. 145. Illus. 

Ability Standards. By Percival M. 
Symonds. New York: Teachers College, 
Bureau of Publications, 1927. Pp. 91. 

Through the Gateway. Compiled by Flor- 
ence B. Boeckel. New York: Macmillan 
Co., 1928. Pp. 117. Illus. 

The Story-a-Day Book. By Nelle A. Holt. 
New York: Macmillan Co., 1927. Pp. 
145. 

The Teaching of the English Language. 
By Charles C. Fries. New York: Thomas 
Nelson and Sons, 1927. Pp. 187. 

Bread Loaf Talks on Teaching Literature. 
By Alfred M. Hitcheock. New York: 
Henry Holt and Co., 1928. Pp. 119. 

Bread Loaf Talks on Teaching Composi- 
tion. By Alfred M. Hitchcock. New 
York: Henry Holt and Co., 1927. Pp. 
120. 

Study Plans for Novels Read in High 
Schools. By Alfred M. Hitchcock. New 
York: Henry Holt and Co., 1927. Pp. 
348. 

Psychological Foundations of Teaching. By 
Helen L. Tonks. New York: Globe Book 
Co., 1927. Pp. 212. $1.67. 

Educational Measurements. By Norman 
Fenton and Dean A. Worcester. New 
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